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Clam shells, doglegs, and catwalks 





How to talk like a car stylist 


Bill Weaver learns the lingo of the car stylists—you can, too! 
And next time you’re talking about the 1961 cars, 
you'll really sound ‘“‘tuned in!”’ 





“We believe in poise,” our stylists told Bill 
Weaver, and you can see it for yourself in every 
1961 car from Chrysler Corporation. Read a line 
down any one of these cars and you'll see a fleet 
sweep from header to deck lid. 

These hot looks work for a living, too. With 
new, one-piece Unibody Construction, there’s 
plenty of stretch-out-and-relax room inside, 
under the belt line and up in the greenhouse. 
And there’s no dogleg in the windshield post to 
bang your knees on, either. 

Want to get a first-hand reading of these 
four-wheeled jewels? Ask Dad to stop in at the 
dealer’s with you, real soon, and take a turn in 
the cars that drive as fleet as they look. As the 
car stylists say, they’re hot! 








Here's a translation of some of the lingo car stylists use 





Applique: chrome moulding 
Backlite: rear window 

Belt line: /ine between upper 
structure and lower body 

Blister: bump over wheel for 
clearance 

Catwath: space between fender 
and hood 

Clam shell: ova! shroud formed in 
sheet metal, like headlight covering 
Clean: absence of moulding 

CV: circulating ventilation; small 
Sw nging windows 

Deck lid: door fo /uggage 
compartment 


Dogleg: bend in windshield post 
projecting into front door opening 


Dutch man: meta! pane! between 
rear window and deck lid 


Fleet: having a /ook of motion 
Greenhouse: upper part of car, 
including glass area 

Meader: top mou/ding of grille— 
Structural member above windshield 
Hot: advanced 

Read a line: sight a /ine 
Sassy: having a /ook of high 
performance 

Singing: gleaming 

Sweep: /ong gradua/ curve 
Tuned in: man knows what he's 
doing 


Windsplit: sharp crease in surface 
that “splits the wind” 


And this is just the beginning! To learn the stylists’ special Janguage, write 
today for the FREE pamphlet, “A Glossary of Automotive Styling," Chrysler 
Corporation, Product Advertising Department, Detroit 31, Michigan. 





Chrysler Corporation 





Serving America’s new quest for quality 


Pigmouth Valiant Dodge Dart Lancer 7 De Sete Chryster Imperial 
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BEING DISCOVERED BY A 
VARIETY OF SCIENTISTS 
NG TOGETHER. NOT 
ONLY NEUROLOGISTS, BUT 
SOUND ENGINEERS AND 
ZOOLOGISTS. 
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THIS ODD-LOOKING “FREE-SPACE” ROOM IGA 
PERFECT “TEST TUBE” FOR THE STUDY OF PURE 
SOUND BECAUSE IT IS COMPLETELY FREE OF ECHOES. 
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YOUVE HEARD OF A BATS 

*RADAR-LIKE”“ HEARING? WERE 
TRYING TO FIND OUT MORE 
ABOUT HOW IT WORKS BY 
EXAMINING ITS NERVE 
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Above, you see a crafty bit of camouflage. What looks like a dress shoe—the very 
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you get the gift 
_ of Zenith quality! 


World's finest performing radios! 


And such a wide selection! Shown 
at left the all-transistor Royal 
50. Greatest tone ever in a radio 
so small! Plays up to 75 hours on 
2 low cost penlite batteries. Avail- 
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charcoal & white or red & white. 
Zenith quality for only $29.95". 


A. Drift-free, high fidelity FM from 
a 2 speaker sound system! Zenith’s 
Super Interlude FM/AM table 
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A REVIEW OF CATE NEWS AT PRESS TIME 


The Flight of Freedom 7 


“Man, whet a ride!” shouted a 
slim, 37-year-old U.S. astronaut mo- 
ments after he had taken a | 5-minute 
zip inte ovter space. 

The first American spaceman, Navy 
Comdr. Alan Bartlett Shepard, Jr., had 
ridden a 2,300-pound Mercury space 
capsule about 300 miles down the At- 
lantic missile range from Cape Canav- 
eral, Florida. He shot to an altitude of 
115 miles above the earth and hit a 
top speed of 4,500 miles an hour 

After his flight the grinning astronaut 
reported that everything in his cap- 
sule (named “Freedom 7” by the seven 
U.S. astronauts) functioned “A-O.K.” 
(which means “perfectly” in space jar- 
gon). Medical examinations revealed 
that Comdr. Shepard was in “the best 
of health, the best of spirit, and just as 
he was before he left the Cape, only 
now he is happier.” 

Comdr. Shepard’s dramatic flight be- 
gan at 9:34 A.M. (E.S.T.), May 5, 
at Cape Canaveral. A Redstone rocket, 
carrying the Mercury capsule, lifted 
off the launching pad with an ear- 
splitting roar. Aloft Comdr. Shepard 


Wide Wortd 


“EVERYTHING A-O.K." Astronaut Alan Shepard grins confi- 
dently as technicians “encase” him in his space suit and 


worked the controls and maneuvered 
his craft. For a brief moment he peered 
through a periscope and saw almost 
the entire eastern coast of the US. 
“What a beautiful sight!” he called 
back on ‘the radio. 

Retro (retarding) rockets slowed 
the capsule. During the descent, a 
giant parachute popped open, gently 
plunking the capsule in the Atlantic 
Ocean. Helicopters rushed over - to 
snatch Comdr. Shepard and the capsule 
out of the water and brought them 
to a waiting aircraft carrier. With the 
astronaut’s safe return, a nation of 
space watchers breathed a collective 
sigh of relief. 

Congratulations came almost im- 
mediately from many parts of the 
world. Soviet Premier Khrushchev even 
sent his congratulations. But in a radio 
address he belittled the U.S. effort 
compared to the longer, orbital space 
flight of Major Yuri Gagarin about a 
month earlier. The Soviet flight com- 
pleted one orbit of 25,000 miles around 
the earth, hit an altitude of 188 miles, 
and a top speed of more than 17,000 


miles an hour (see news review in 
April 26 issue). 

Nevertheless, observers around the 
world were impressed by the fact that 
the U.S. test was conducted openly, 
contrasting sharply with the tight se- 
crecy that surrounded the Soviet space 
shot (and which resulted in conflicting 
reports and rumors). 

US. scientists also pointed out 
Comdr. Shepard guided his craft for 
part of its flight, a feat that the Soviets 
have not claimed for Gagarin’s flight. 

President Kennedy pledged that the 
data collected during the U.S. man- 
in-space probe will be made available 
to the world’s scientific community. 
Weeks after Gagarin’s flight, the So- 
viets had released only a small part of 
the data on their effort. Although U.S. 
space specialists have questioned dis- 
crepancies in the timetable of the Soviet 
flight, the fact of the Soviet flight is not 
doubted since it had been obs-rved 
by American monitoring systems. 

In the months ahead, the U.S. plans 
to conduct space flights at r six- 
week intervals, with a manned-orbit 
flight at the end of the year. That last 
test should correct Comdr. Shepard's 
one complaint of his flight—that his 
trip was “not long enough.” 
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helmet. Drawings follow Shepard's Mercury capsule on its 
“perfect” flight—the first U.S. manned-flight into outer space. 
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Rough Sailing on the Potomac this Summer? 


What’s Ahead This Summer? 


A special “crisis center” to keep 
hour-by-hour tabs. on trouble spots 
around the world'has been put into 
operation at the U.S. State Department 
in Washington. 

The new advisory group, officially 
known as the Special Operations Cen- 
ter, will speed information and rec- 
ommendations to the President and 
the Secretary of State. Designed to 
keep pace with fast-breaking develop- 
ments in any part of the globe, the 
center will be manned on a 24-hours- 
a-day basis. 

Heading the “crisis unit” is Theodore 
C. Achilles, a veteran State Depart- 
ment official and foreign service officer. 
Mr. Achilles’ staff is expected to draw 
on other departments for special du- 
ties, particularly the personnel of the 
Defense Department and the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 


TROUBLE SPOTS 


During the summer months ahead, 
U.S. officials will be keeping a sharp 
eye on many trouble spots. 

Cuba: Labeled by U.S. Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk as “a declared mem- 
ber of the Sino-Soviet bloc,” Cuba 


seems bent on becoming the first 
Communist nation in the Western Hem- 
isphere (see last week's news review). 
Cuba’s Premier Fidel Castro, recently 
awarded a “Lenin Peace Prize” by 
Russia, appears to be in firm control of 
Cuba’s affairs at present. 


Some observers believe, however, 
that Castro’s recent pronouncements re- 
jecting free elections in Cuba—and his 
outspokenly pro-Communist stand—may 
have alienated many Latin-American 
nations which had previously been hes- 
itant to take a stand on Cuba. Reports 
from Washington have indicated that 
the U.S. may call a special ses- 
sion of the Organization of American 
States, possibly in June, to take up the 
question of how to deal with commu- 
nism in Cuba. 


TENSION IN AFRICA 


; The Congo: On June 30, the former 


Belgian colony will observe the first 
anniversary of its independence. Un- 
less some progress comes out of the 
current round of talks between Con- 
golese leaders, there would seem little 
enough reason for celebration. 

The latest of a seemingly never- 
ending series of crises came when the 
Congo’s Central Government of Presi- 
dent Joseph Kasavubu announced its 
intention to bring President Moise 
Tshombe of Katanga Province to trial 
for treason. Tshombe, whose province 
“seceded” from the Congo shortly after 
independence, has been demanding a 
semi-independent role for Katanga in 
any new Congo Confederation. Among 
the charges placed against Tshombe 
is one accusing him of complicity in the 
murder of former Congolese Premier 
Patrice Lumumba last February. 
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United Nations troops continue to 
patrol parts of the Congo in ef- 
forts to maintain law and order. Any 
new outbreaks in the Congo would re- 
sult in the whole Congo issue being 
tossed again to the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil in New York, which will be on hand 
throughout the summer to deal with 
this and other potential problems. 
Portuguese Africa: Angola, on Af- 
rica’s west coast, and Mozambique, on 
the east coast of that continent, are 
the largest colonies of the vast Portu- 
guese empire which stretches halfway 
around the world. In recent months 
African nationalists have stepped up 
their campaign to free the colony from 
Portugal's rule. The Portuguese have 
answered by sending more troops to 
the two. colonies, setting the stage for 
a possible large-scale clash in the 
months ahead (see major article in 
March 1 issue). 


AND IN EUROPE... 


France and Algeria: With the col- 
lapse of a rebellion led by four muti- 
nous French generals (see news review 
in last week's issue), France's President 
Charles de Gaulle appears prepared to 
begin again the once-postponed peace 
talks with Algerian Moslem nationalists. 
The meetings in the French Alpine town 
of Evian-les-Bains will seek to end the 
bloody war in Algeria, now in its sev- 
enth year. Neither side expects the 
negotiations to be anything but difficult 
>West Germany and Berlin: The West 
German government has turned down 
Soviet overtures for signing a Soviet- 
West German peace treaty, as dis 
tinguished from a separate Soviet-E. -t 
German peace treaty. Agreement to 
the proposal would imply the accept- 
ance of a permanently divided Cer- 
many, a plan that West Germany has 
determinedly rejected. 

The Soviets may now exert new 
pressure to force the Western Allies 
out of free Berlin, isolated deep in- 
side Communist East Germany. The 
West maintains military garrisons in 
Berlin under agreements signed during 
World War Ul. But if Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev should act on his threat 
that the Communist campaign to 
change the status of Berlin “will soon 
have positive results,” beleaguered Ber- 
lin might again make headline news 


CRISIS IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Laos: A cease-fire has been called in 
an effort to. halt the jungle war be- 
tween the pro-Western Laotian govern- 
ment and pro-Communist rebels. If 
armistice talks succeed, a three-nation 
commission—with representatives from 
Poland, Canada, and India—is set to 
supervise the truce. The tangled prob- 
lem of forming a new Laotian govern- 
ment acceptable to all sides remains 
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Wide Work 
HOT SPOT: Will the months ahead mean 
more fighting for this young soldier of 
Laos—or will there be a truce agreement? 


the job of a 14-nation conference at 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

>South Viet Nam: A perilous summer 
may be in store for Laos’ “next- 


door neighbor,” South Viet Nam. Com- 
munist guerrillas infiltrating from Red- 
ruled North Viet Nam have stepped 


up their jungle war against the govern- 
ment of South Viet Nam's President 
Ngo Dinh Diem, an ally of the U.S 
(see major article in last week's issue ) 


ATOM STALEMATE 


“Little or neo progress” are the re- 
ports coming ovt of Geneva, Switzer- 
land, six weeks after the U.S., Britain, 
and Soviet Russia resumed a long-run- 
ning conference on the banning of 
nuclear weapons testing. 


The Soviets, reversing a position to 
which they had previously agreed, de- 
manded a three-man administration to 
supervise the control and inspection of 
nuclear test The US. 
the Soviets’ new position amounts to 
a built-in veto power that would make 
any nuclear test ban agreement un- 
workable. Most. U.S. officials foresee 
little chance of the stalemate ending 
in the coming months. 

Meanwhile, to the surprise of U.S 
officials, Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
announced that general disarmament 
discussions between the U.S. and So- 
viet Russia would begin “in a short 
time.” U.S. spokesmen denied that 
there were plans for a two- 
nation disarmament conference, al- 
though plans are going ahead for a 
14-nation disarmament conference, 
scheduled for late July. Most Western 
observers, however, doubt that there 
is any hope for a disarmament agree- 


areas believes 


any 


ment so long as the nuclear test- 
ing discussions in Geneva remain 
in deadlock. 


PRESIDENT’S TRIPS 


President Kennedy is scheduled to 
take two flying trips out of the country 
—and neither of them will be a summer 
vacation. 

His first official trip abroad as a U.S 
President is a scheduled two-day visit 
to Canada, beginning May 16. Just 
two weeks later, on May 31, the 
President snd his family will fly to-Paris 
There, -he has scheduled a round of 
conferences with France’s President de 
Gaulle. The U.S. President had already 
met with two other Western-European 
leaders—Prime Minister Macmillan of 
Britain and Chancellor Adenauer of 
West Germany—both of whom visited 
the U.S. during the spring. 


BACK ON CAPITOL HILL... 


According to tradition, the U.S. 
Congress buckles down to its most 
grueling labors just when the summer 
heat and humidity settle on Washing- 
ton, D.C., like a hot, wet blanket. 

This year probably will be no ex- 
ception. Of the five major legislative 
goals set by the Kennedy Administra- 
tion last January, two have been 
enacted into law, but three are still 
pending. The two bills approved by 
the lawmakers are: 

Providing $394,000,000 to aid the 
nation’s chronically depressed areas 
(see news review last week) 
Pincreasing the minimum wage from 
$1 to $1.25. The increase will be in 
two steps—$1.15 this year and $1.25 in 
1963. (Congress also extended the cov- 
erage of the law to include an addi- 
tional 3,624,000 workers, primarily in 
the retail and service industries.) 

The three major legislations yet to 
be dealt with: 
>A program of $5,600,000,000 in fed 
eral aid for raising teachers’ salaries 
and public school construction 
Proposal for medical care for the 
aged, under a systemn tied to the pres 
ent social security program. 

PA $3,000,000,00C housing plan, 
which includes funds slated for urban 
renewal programs. 

Other bills before Congress incluck 
proposals to raise postal rates and to’ 
revise our tax laws. 


AND KEEP YOUR EYES ON ... 


SINO-SOVIET STRAINS? There 
may be increased friction between the 
Communist world’s “biggest two”- 
Khrushchev of Soviet Russia and Mao 
Tse-tung of Red China. Both are ardent 
supporters of world domination by com- 
munism. But they apparently can’t 
agree on how to go about it. 

Khrushchev banks on “peaceful co- 
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existence,” a. technique of competition 
with (and subversion of) the free 
world. Mao would just as soon resort to 
outright violence and war. 

Moreover, the two Communist lead- 
ers are competing—so far peacefully— 
to extend their own influence in the 
Mongolian People’s Republic (Outer 
Mongolia). Red China’s staunchest sup- 
porters in the Communist world are 
North Korea, North Viet Nam, and 
little Albania in Eastern Europe. (Al- 
bania’s relations with Moscow have 
been decidedly cool in recent months.) 

Some Western observers have de- 
tected an occasional lapse of comrade- 
ship between Khrushchev and Mao- 
and more signs may be forthcoming 
this summer. 

TWO TRIALS: Already found guilty 
of one charge of violating the Turkish 
constitution (which carries a manda- 
tory death sentence) former President 
Celal Bayar and former Premier Adnan 
Menderes of Turkey now await ver- 
dicts on several other charges. Bayar 
and Menderes were overthrown in a 
military-led coup a year ago. Their 
trial, which began last October, is ex- 
petted to be completed this summer. 

In Israel, meanwhile, former Nazi 
German SS Colonel Adolf Eichmann, 
accused of directing a program which 
resulted in the deaths of 6,000,000 
Jews and others before and during 
World War II, faces the death penalty 
on 12 of 15 charges placed against 
him. A three-judge Israeli court is ex- 
pected to return its verdict sometime 
this summer (see article in our April 
26 issue). 


UPI 
OUR CONGRATULATIONS to the June 
graduates! Moving on to new careers or 
to new schools, we are confident that 
you will always remember to—stand tall! 





“7TYHE overwhelming preponderance 

of evidence shows that capital 
punishment is neither a deterrent to 
crime nor a preventive.” “ith these 
strong words, the bishops of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church recently urged 
its members to work for the abolition 
of the death penalty in the U. S. 

In a 31-page document, the Episcopal 
bishops charged that capital punish- 
ment fails to deter crime and brutalizes 
society. Putting a man to death in a 
spirit of vengeance, they added, is ab- 
horrent to the Christian conscience. 

This latest attack has again focused 
public attention on a long-running and 
frequently heated debate. For many 
people, the series of events surrounding 
last year’s execution of Cary] Chessman 
have come flooding back to memory. 
For it was just a year ago this month 
that Chessman lost his 12-year battle 
against the gas chamber in California's 
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The Bishops us. 
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San Quentin prison. Chessman’s battle 
divided American opinion and raised a 
storm of controversy around the world. 

Just before Chessman’s execution, the 
California legislature turned down a 
proposed bill to abolish the death pen- 
alty in that state. Last month the lower 
house of the California legislature again 
voted against outright repeal. Then, on 
a 40-40 tied vote, the lawmakers also 
refused to approve a four-year morato- 
rium on executions. 

While the legislators debated, 34 men 
and women waited under sentence of 
death in California prisons. The mora- 
torium was rejected on April 25. The 
very next day Alexander Robillard, age 
20, was taken from his cell and put to 
death in San Quentin gas chamber for 
the murder of a policeman. 

Among the other. condemned pris- 
oners at San Quentin is Erwin Walker, 
convicted of a hold-up slaying 12 years 
ago. Just before his execution was to be 
carried out in 1949, Walker went in- 
sane, Under California law he could 
not then be executed. After 12 years of 
psychiatric treatment, Walker has been 
brought back to sanity. Now in 1961, 
he again faces the gas chamber. Unless 
he receives a commutation to life im- 
prisonment from the governor, Walker 
will now be put to death. 

The Walker case, plus the Episcopal 
bishops’ statement have focused new 
attention ‘on the long-running debate 
about capital punishment. More than 50 
nations of the world have decreed that 
no matter who the criminal, no matter 
what the-crime, the state shall not take 
a human life as punishment, On the 
other hand, other governments, includ 
ing the U. S., maintain that capital 
punishment is a weapon in the fight 
against crime that they cannot afford to 
give up. 

Religious groups take different stands 
on the issue. During its Biennial Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1959, the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations adopt- 
ed a resolution similar to the Episco- 
palian bishops’ position. But the Roman 
Catholic Church and some Protestant 
and Jewish groups disagree. On June | 
1941, Pope Pius XII sanctioned “legiti- 
mate capital punishment.” And only last 
October, the United Lutheran Church 
voted down a resolution calling for abol 
ishment of the death penalty. 


Tes origin of the death penalty goes 
far back into history. Thousands of 
years ago, transgressors were put to 
death in an effort to placate supposedly 
angry gods. There was also the instinc- 
tive desire of primitive man to return 
blow for blow—the revenge theory of 
“an eye for an eye.” 

Later, society believed that fear of 
the death penalty would reduce the 
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crime rate. Throughout centuries of re- 
corded history, executions were made 
as brutal as possible so that others might 
take heed. Condemned criminals were 
once crushed to death under heavy 
weights, Or they were stretched out on 
a wheel and clubbed to a pulp before 
the executioner ended their anguish. 

Just two centuries ago, England was 
dotted with public gallowses where 
criminals were hanged and their bodies 
left to rot in the open as an example to 
potential wrongdoers. More than 200 
offenses called for death, including even 
fishing without permission 

During the past 100 years or so, the 
public’s attitude toward capital punish- 
ment has been changing. In all Western 
Europe today, only four countries still 
invoke the death penalty—France, Ire 
land, Spain, and Britain. The Soviet 
Union has abolished it for all crimes 
except crimes agains: the state. 

In the United States, six of our 50 
states have done away with the death 
penalty altogether—Maine, Minnesota 
Wisconsin, Delaware, Alaska, and Ha- 
wali. Three other states—Michigan 
Rhode Island, and North Dakota—have 
eliminated it except for certain rare 
instances. The other 41 states, plus the 
District of Columbia and the federal 
government, prescribe the death penalty 
for a variety of crimes 

The major crimes which can bring 
the death penalty in the U. S. include 
first-degree murder, kidnapping, rape, 
armed robbery, burglary, arson, and 
train-wrecking. From time to time, law- 
makers try to extend the list to other 
crimes. Recently there have been bills 
to invoke the death penalty for bomb- 
ing houses of worship or for placing 
bombs aboard civilian airliners 


I. THE 1930's an average of 167 per- 
sons were executed every year in this 
country. During the 1940's the average 


fell to 72, and last year the number 
dropped to 49. But even as the death 
penalty seems to have been slowly “dy- 
ing out,” heated arguments have mount 
ed over its desirability 

There are many that al 
though there are no statistics to show 
how not committed 
because someone feared a death sen- 
tence, common sense dictates that this 
number must be large. “The death pen 
alty is a warning, just like a lighthouse 
throwing its beams out to sea,” says 
New York Judge Hyman Barshay. “We 
hear about shipwrecks, but we do not 
hear about the ships the lighthouse 
guides safely on their way. We do not 
have proof of the number of ships it 
saves, but we do not tear the lighthouse 
down.” 

Opponents of capital punishment dis- 
pute this reasoning. They that 


who Say 


many crimes were 


argue 


there is evidence the death penalty does 
not deter crime. For example, centuries 
ago when pickpocketing was punishable 
by death in England, pickpockets would 
even roam through the execution crowd 
doing their work while one of their 
comrades was being hanged! 

In more recent times, they continue, 
there are FBI statistics to show that the 
capital crime rate is no higher in states 
which have abolished capital punish- 
ment than it is in those which retain it. 
The vast improvements made in crime 
detection, say many, serve as a far more 
effective deterrent than the death pen- 
alty. When crime detection was less 
scientific and less certain, the death 
penalty may have caused a criminal to 
“stop and think.” But not today, goes 
the argument. Besides, there are certain 
kinds of crimes which no threats of pun- 
ishment can prevent. These are crimes 
committed in states of sudden anger or 
desperation, or under conditions of tem 
porary insanity 


“otis are many, however, who 


would reply that when you are dealing 
with horrendous crimes, there is a limit 
as to how far backwards you can lean 
to “excuse” a criminal. There has even 
been a tendency to blame everything 
and everybody—except the person who 
committed the crime. While it may be 
admirable and civilized to extend hnv- 
mane consideration to a convicted mur- 
derer, never forget that this murderer's 
victim is irrevocably dead, too. In ap- 
plying its severest penalty, society thus 
serves notice that those who treat so 
ciety brutally cannot expect society to 
treat them kindly in return. 

But, comes back the reply, what 
makes society's judgment so infallible? 
Justice, after all, is human. And human 
beings make mistakes. Mistaken identi- 
fication, undiscovered evidence, per- 
jured testimony, regional prejudice, o1 
excesses of zeal on the part of prose 
cutors—these are all factors which can 
contribute to a miscarriage of justice. 

U. S. crime files do contain, despite 
elaborate legal safeguards, cases of pet 
sons executed only ‘to have their inno- 
cence discovered--too late. Two of ow 
states—Maine and Rhode Island—abol 
ished the death penalty during a wave 
of public remorse after discovering they 
had executed innocent men 

Not only does justice occasionally eri 
it is also “uneven,” say many. Warden 
Clinton E, Duffy, author of The San 
Quentin Story, states flatly: “Seldom is 
a person of means executed.” 

Dr. Karl Menninger of the Menninger 
Clinic told the American Psychiatric 
Association last year that those sen- 
tenced to death “are most often the 
poor, the uneducated, and those of 
ethnic minority groups " (OF 49 per- 


11 


sons executed in the UV. S. last year, 33 
were Negroes.) Because they lack the 
funds, influence, or the knowledge re- 
quired to wage a legal battle, it is the 
“have-not people” that usually end up 
paying the death penalty. 

Most supporters of the death penalt) 
admit that, in the past, the penalty has 
been abused. But that, they say, is not 
the case today. The number who end 
up paying the death penalty at all is 
very small—less than two per cent of the 
total brought to trial, according to FB! 
reports, Doesn't this prove that the 
death penalty is not decreed lightly? 
Still, isn’t it necessary to “keep it on the 
books” —just in case? 

Eight states at one time or anothe: 
abolished the death penalty. They later 
restored it. In Washington, for example, 
the death penalty was repealed in 1913 
Four years later, at the height of a 
period during which the number of 
capital crimes was rising, a man accused 
of a brutal murder boasted throughout 
his trial that the state could do nothing 
to him but board him up for the rest 
of his natural life! Washington restored 
the death penalty in 1919. 

Opponents of capital punishment r¢ 
mark that this is the very sort of “ex 
treme” situation which inflames publi: 
opinion to act unjustly itself. After all 
they argue, does one boastful murderer 
justify society in committing the “mur 
der” of this or any other man through 
legal means? As the late U. S. Circuit 
Judge Jerome Frank once said: “Were 
human judgment about guilt infallible 
still a death sentence would be immoral 
man morally play 


because no may 


God 


F. RTHERMORE, some say, death 
is not necessarily the most terrible. pun- 
ishment society can inflict on a criminal. 
For some it may even be an easy way 
out of the horrors of a life doomed to 
be spent in a prison cell, cut off from 
the outside world 

To which defenders of the death 
penalty reply: Why should the genera! 
public, through its taxes, have to pay 
to keep vicious criminals alive to be 
come a possible future threat to public 
safety? Parole boards are under con 
stant pressure to reduce life sentences 
How can we be sure a murderer won't 
go out and kill again after he has been 
released on parole? 

Thus the debate continues—with new 
fuel added by the Episcopal bishops 
latest salvo, Through it all, one cannot 
help but note with encouragement that 
even in our present age—when mass 
atomic death hovers threateningly ove: 
the heads of all of us—civilized man is 
still concerned enough about the life of 
even one “bad seed” for the debate 
to be raging at all. 





Speaking of 
Teen-Agers and 


- Deljnquency 


Eprror’s Nore: The following excerpts 
are taken from a series of lectures de- 
livered last month at Washington and 
Lee University by Judge E. Barrett 
Prettyman of the U. S. Court of Ap- 
peals, Washington, D.C., and reprinted 
here with his permission. 


DULTS, no matter how loving and 

interested, rarely, if ever, appre- 
ciate the perplexities of a teen-ager. 
Even less frequently do they understand 
his reactions to his perplexities. As a 
human being moves along from real 
childhood into the passageway of years 
leading to full adulthood, the whole of 
life and of living rapidly unfolds before 
his astonished eyes. 

The vast implications of religion, of 
politics, some parts of some sciences, 
history, and then the vague nuances of 
manners come pressing in upon this 
young being as he goes in a few brief 


years from childhood to manhood. And 


among all these unbelievable facets of 
the world into which he is willy-nilly be- 
ing pushed by the weeks and months and 
years, none is perhaps more mysterious 
than the fact of an organized society. 

Some people, somewhere, whom he 
does not know, called the legislature, 
forbid that he shoot squirrels in the 
public park, or heave bricks through a 
neighbor's window, or take an apple 
from a grocery store which has bushels 
of apples. What is this business of an 
organized community? It just makes no 
sense. Will somebody please explain it 
to him? 


Bs the turmoil ,of their perplexities, 
teen-agers do the darndest things as 
measured in an adult's guidebook. They 
swallow live goldfish, play “chicken” 
in motor cars, drive with their feet 
instead of their hands on the steering 
wheel, cut their hair long or short or 
part-long and part-short or flat or in 
pony tails. The boys grow beards and 
the girls wear blue jeans. They fight 
just for the fun of it. They talk endless 
hours over the telephone. They are 
forever wanting to do whatever the 
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gang does. They constitute a specialty 
in the medical and teaching professions. 

And, at the same time, these boys 
and girls of ages 15, 16, and 17 are 
our hope, our joy, our only real asset. 
They are sweeter, gentler, braver, fair- 
er, better behaved, more honest, more 
forgiving, less selfish, less arrogant than 
are a vast majority of their elders. 

The youngsters in this age group 
differ widely. Their characteristics dif- 
fer, and the causes of their difficulties 
differ. Some of the experts divide de- 
linquent juveniles into “adaptive” and 
“maladaptive.” An adaptive delinquent 
boy, they tell us, is relatively normal, 
rather bold, venturesome, aggressive, 
probably muscular. quite certain of him- 
self. Violation of law is for him a means 
of getting something he wants. The 
maladaptive delinquent, the experts tell 
us, is the opposite type. These boys 
lack confidence, are resentful, depressed, 
discouraged, bitter. No one ever wanted 
them, and they know it. 


M Y first proposition, then, in respect 
to the law and juvenile delinquency, 
is that the problem is, in major part, 
a problem of the teen-ager. 

My second point is that in this teen- 
age group are some hardened criminals, 
fully developed hoodlums even at that 
age—a minority in number to be sure, 
but an acute feature nevertheless. There 
is small difficulty in determining the 
course to be followed with these youth- 
ful outlaws. They must be treated like 
the hoodlums they are. 

But all this is a far cry from saying 
that all teen-agers are poteftial crimi- 
nals or that every teen-ager who vio- 
lates a law is a hoodlum. The great 
majority of the group which may vio- 
late the law are not hoodlums or crimi- 
nals at all. Instead, they have yielded 
to the incomprehensible complexities 
of their time of life, or to pressures 
from circumstance not of their making 
or under their control. 

They are venturesome, they are re 
bellious, they are resistant, they are 
careless, they are irnpudent. They are 
often spoiled. But many of these per- 
fectly normal boys and girls who be- 
come for one reason or another en- 
meshed in the toils of law enforcement 
machinery are inherently part of the 
hope of the nation. 

A boy who out of sheer bravado tries 
a stunt that gets him in trouble with 
the law can oftentimes be transformed 
by realistic treatment into an eventual 
community leader toward a better life. 

He starts out with spirit and courage 
and imagination. He needs to be taught 
that ours is an ordered, which is‘ to 
say an organized, society—and that he 
is destined to live in it whether he likes 
it or not. —E. Bannetr PaetryMan 
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N THIS section of our final issue for the school 

year, Senior Scholastic is proud to present selec- 
tions from the 1961 Scholastic Awards. 

Now in its 36th year, the Scholastic Magazines 
Awards are the biggest high school competitions in 
the United States—giving hundreds of thousands of 
students a chance to show their talents and see them 
recognized. 

With the aid of public-spirited business firms and 
schools, we honor the best student work in various 
categories with cash awards, scholarships, merit cer- 
tificates, and special regional awards each May. 

In the words of M. R. Robinson, president and 
publisher of Scholastic Magazines and founder of the 
Awards: “Actually, there were far more winners than 
the ones who received prizes, for each student who 
submitted an entry earned the only award that really 
counts: the discovery and development of his or her 
own abilities and special talents. This is the most 
valuable prize that competition for the Scholastic 
Awards can bestow.” 

The three basic Awards divisions are described 
below. Additional selections from this year’s Awards 
appear in the May 17 issues of Junior Scholastic, 
Practical English, World Week, and in the May issue 
of Literary Cavalcade. 


George E Joseph pheto 
Three distinguished painters who themsolves once 
won Scholastic awards while in high school helped 
judge this year’s Art Awards. With M. R. Robinson 
(2nd from left), publisher of Scholastic Magazines, 
are Robert Kabok, James A. Ernst, Wm. C. Libby. 


Selections from the 


(MI 


Scholastic Awards 


Irwin Isenberg photo 
Photography Awards jury included Herman |. Masin, 
Irving Desfour, Willard Morgan, and Eleanor Dapper. 


> Writing Awards—sponsored jointly by 


Scholastic Magazines and W. A. Sheaffer 
Pen Company. This year 160,000 entries 
from all 50 states, American schools in 
Puerto Rico, Canada, Mexico, Japan, Eng- 
land, and the Panama Canal Zone were 
submitted to regional competitions Gold 
Achievement Keys went to 232 national 
winners, merit certificates to another 210 

Top winners in each classification re- 
ceived awards ranging from $535 to $75. 
Second award winners received from $15 
to $20. All first and second award winners, 
plus Honorable Mention winners, received 
Sheaffer Skripsert fountain pens 

Several winners were nominated for 
scholarships at the University of Pittsburgh 
and at Knox College, Illinois. The Ernestine 
Taggard Award of 875 was given to the 
student who showed outstanding ability in 
several different writing categories. 

Many students won prizes in regional 


competitions held by the Hartford (Conn. ) 
Courant, the Detroit (Mich.) News, the 
Washington (D. C.) Evening Star, and by 
Jamestown College, North Dakota 

A complete list of winners in the Senior 
Division Writing Awards appears in the 
May issue of Literary Cavalcade. Junior 
Division winners are listed in May 17 Junior 
Scholastic 


> Photography Awards—sponsored jointly 


‘ by Scholastic Magazines and Ansco. More 


than 35,000 entries were submitted this 
year. Prizes of $100 went to First Award 
winners in each category, $50 to Second 
Award winners, and $25 to Third Award 
The General Electric Company duplicated 
prizes for photos taken with GE flashbulbs. 

An exhibit of award-winning photos will 
be shown throughout July in New York 
City (see p. 26). A complete list of pho- 
tography awards winners is on p. 36. Win- 


ners in Junior Division are listed in May 17 
Junior Scholastic. 
> Art Awards—the largest art competition 
in the world! This year more than 165,000 
entries were submitted to regional exhibi- 
tions held in 35 areas across the nation, 
Awards were given to high school artists 
for painting, drawing, design, sculpture, 
and crafts. Juries of eminent artists and art 
educators met in New York for judging. 
Heading the Awards were 34 Hallmark 
Honor Prizes of $100 each, sponsored by 
Hallmark Cards, for the best paintings from 


-each region. 


Judges also awarded 387 gold medals 
for outstanding work in various art classi- 
fications, and Strathmore Awards of $50 
each for the best work in each of 15 two- 
dimensional categories. 

More than 97 tuition scholarships, valued 
at about $75,000, were awarded to seniors 
on the basis of their work 





Commendation in Scenes, Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards, by Fran 
Granillo, 18, Helix H. S., Lemon Grove, Calif. Teacher: Clarence W. Jasmagy. 
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By KATHY J. BRUTON 
Calvin Coolidge H. S. 
Washingon, D. C. 

Teacher: Elizabeth S$. Good 


NE day in 1946, a cute, blue-eyed, 

brown-haired boy of four years 
came in from play with chills and a high 
fever. What Johnny had that day could 
have been fatal had he not been ad- 
mitted to Walter Reed Hospital. Luck 
was with him, however, and Johnny's 
illness started a chain of events which 
led to medical discoveries hitherto un- 
known. 

What seemed to be an infection ‘in 
his knee joint was found actually to be 
blood poisoning caused by the bacteria 
pneumococcus. When penicillin was ad- 
ministered, he responded and returned 
home. Within two weeks he came back 
to the hospital with the same serious 
symptoms of blood stream infection. 

This time Johnny was treated longer 
with penicillin and again released. 
Within four years, ‘this boy had 19 of 
these recurring infections and subse- 
quent treatments. Penicillin was the 
only thing that saved his life. 

Antibiotics would quell Johnny's in- 
fections for a while, but they would 
recur and he would have to return to 
the hospital. When he reached school 
age, he would start off in the morning 
appearing well. But later the teacher 
would call his mother, reporting that 
he was having chills and a fever. It 
became common for his parents to 
bring him from school directly to the 
hospital when these symptoms occurred. 

During each admission for an infec 
tion, cultures were taken. The pneu- 
mococcus bacteria were recovered from 
his blood stream on ten different oc 
casions. 

On the third admission Johnny un- 
derwent a thorough examination of 
each body system. The doctors searched 
for a possible focus of the infection 
This search included examinations of 
his skull, lungs, ears, nose and throat 
X-rays of sinuses and teeth, a spinal tap 
and studies of his blood chemistry. It 
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was all in vain; there was still no clue 
to what Johnny had. 

Johnny seemed to be perfectly nor- 
mal except for these severe infections, 
always caused by the same pneumococ- 
cus bacteria. The case remained a mys- 
tery to all the consultants reviewing it 

Johnny's first illnesses were caused 
by the same type of pneumococcus 
The doctors felt that because this type 
of organism always caused the repeated 
infections, Johnny able to 
manufacture antibodies for it. Hence 
the pneurnococcus was recovered from 
his blood 


was not 


and- made into a vaccine, 
vhich was administered over a period 
of five months. Johnny not only built 
no antibodies against this type of pneu- 
mococcus, but began to have infections 
from other types of it 

Five other types recovered 
made into vaccines, and administered 
for a longer period, but they too pro- 
duced no results. Even after treatment 
with commercial vaccines, he manufac- 
tured no antibodies against pneumococ- 
cus. 

This raised the question: “Was there 
also a defect in his system that pre- 
vented his building of antibodies 
against organisms other than this one?” 

To find out if this was true, Johnny 
was given a Schick test to determine 
his susceptibility to diphtheria. The test 
registered positive, showing that he was 
unable to build diphtheria antibodies. 
Then he was given typhoid vaccine 
with the same result 


were 


no. antibodies 


Jus: what are these elusive sub- 
stances Johnny's system lacked? Anti- 
bodies are protein substances the body 
develops as a reaction and resistance to 
the presence of another protein. If the 
latter is a germ, the resulting antibodies 
are specific for that organism, thereby 
preventing the disease it causes. 
These vital antibodies are contained 
in gammaglobulin, one of the protein 
fractions composing blood serum. A 
study of Johnny's bleod protein proved 
that although his blood was otherwise 
normal, he had no gammaglobulin, and 
therefore no antibodies against bacterial 
diseases like typhoid and diphtheria 
Four years after his first admission, 
and following many recurring infections 
and repeated observations, it at last 
became apparent what Johnny had. 
The doctors worked hard to find that 
ray of light illuminating the dark way 
to a cure for Johnny's illness. For four 
years they had relentlessly searched for 
that glow, and when it was found, it 
shone with great brilliance. 
Not only had a cure been found, but 
an entirely new disease discovered. 
This new disease was called agam- 
maglobulinemia meaning, without 
gammaglobulin in the blood stream. At 


this point the treatment seemed ob- 
vious. Give the boy gammaglobulin. 
This was done. His infections ceased. 


' Y HY hadn't this disease been rec- 


ognized before? Because prior to the 
era of antibiotics, all patients with the 
disease had died. 

For the past ten years, Johnny has 
received monthly gammaglobulin shots 
of considerable quantity. Although his 
gammaglobulin never reaches the nox- 
mal level, it is sufficiently increased to 
prevent the infections from recurring. 

When he was a small boy, Johnny 
was resistant, as all young boys are, to 
these monthly sessions. Now he has 
come to accept them as a natural pro- 
cess, and has seemingly grown insensi- 
tive to needles 

Johnny is now 18 years old, an hon- 
ors high school graduate, and a fresh- 
man in a leading university. It is 
obvious he would not have survived 
without the administration of gamma- 
globulin 

Johnny's parents have accepted his 
condition intelligently and understand 
ingly. Neither they nor his one sister 
have any evidence of this disease, nor 
does the family history suggest that it 
could be hereditary. 

Soon after Johnny's disease was suc- 
cessfully diagnosed and treated, other 
cases were reported all over the United 
States. As a result of his case, much 
investigative work is being done in 
medical centers. The case has also stim- 
ulated research in immunology and the 
mechanisms of human resistance. 

Plasma cells, the main source of 
gammaglobulin production, have been 
found to be low or completely absent 
in agammaglobulinemic patients, and 


\ 
Honorable Mention in Photo Awards—by 


John Serson, 15, Carl Sandburg H. S., 
Palos Park, tll. Teacher: Charles R. Moore. 





. = 
Honorable Mention, Still Life, Photo 
Awards, by Lynn Edwards, 17, Garfield 
H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher: J. Marshall. 


they do not incréase even when the 
patients are given bacterial vaccines, as 
do a normal person’s. Some have infec- 
tions from bacteria other than the pneu- 
mococcus. 

A fascinating and valuable fact has 
been revealed by research. Patients 
with agammaglobulinemia will accept 
skin grafts from other people, while 
normal persons reject any grafts other 
than their own skin. Many studies are 
being made in this area to determine if 
and how one could be made temporar- 
ily agammaglobulinemic for a skin graft 
or for the transplanting of an organ. 

If a method could be found to con- 
trol temporarily the body’s immunolog- 
ical mechanisms, it could be the answer 
to curbing such diseases as are caused 
by an abnormal immunological re- 
sponse. Arthritis is one such disease. 


| pee agammaglobuline- 
mia is uncommon. In our country, 
reports have been made of low gamma- 
globulin as manifestations of other dis- 
eases, which therefore make it appear 
more common here. In England, how- 
ever, because definite criteria for diag- 
nosis must be met, only 5 cases have 
been reported. This averages out to one 
case per million of population. Based 
on this average, there would be 180 
cases in the United States. 

From the numerical standpoint this 
disease is not very important. But its 
many implications make it extremely 
significant and interesting. 

Who is the man who was responsible 
for the discovery of this disease? Who, 
with his diligent work and endless 
study, saved Johnny and subsequently 
others like him? Though this contribu- 
tion to medicine may be considered 
relatively insignificant in itself, it had 
tremendous potentialities, for it has 
paved the way for new roads through 
the winding paths of medicine. 

Who is this man? 

He is Doctor Ogden C 
father. 


Bruton—my 
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Santa Fe H.S. 
Santa Fe Springs, Calif. 
Teacher: Robert Rebman 


Was HIROSHIMA a Mistake? 


N the southern coast of Honshu 
Island, 180 miles west of Osaka, 
lies the industrial city of Hir»shima. 
In 1945, this city was one of the major 
producers of synthetic oil in Japan. 
From Hiroshima’s seaport, the merchant 
marine of imperial Japan shipped sup- 
plies to the Japanese army in the Paci- 
fic. Dispatches left Hiroshima’s regional 
army headquarters daily, demanding 
“more oil, more planes, more guns” to 
win the war. 

On August 6, 1945, an American B- 
29 flew over Hiroshima and released 
from its belly an object which tumbled 
toward earth, righted itself, then plunged 
to its target. This object, dubbed “The 
Little Boy” by its creators, was the 
atomic bomb. 

Exploding several hundred feet above 
the city, it heralded the birth of the 
atomic age with a thunderous roar 
louder than a hundred typhoons or a 
hundred thousand cannons. Several 
thousand people were blinded by its 
awful light. Two thirds of the city’s 
buildings fell like so many houses of 
cards in a breeze. Under these build- 
ings were the remains of tens of thou- 
sands of people, corpses charred by 
the bomb’s terrific heat. Immediate 
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dead: 78,150. Within the next few 
weeks, another 35,000 died from the 
effects of the radiation emitted by the 
bomb. The number of injured equaled 
the number of casualties. 

Three days later, Nagasaki was the 
target. This bomb, “The Fat Man,” 
killed 36,000. Thirty-six thousand hu- 
man beings—men, women, and children 
—died at Nagasaki. 

Japan asked to surrender on August 
10, 1945. World War II was over! 

Almost immediately, questions arose. 
“Was the bombing of Hiroshima a mis- 
take? Would the United States have 
been less at fault from a moral stand- 
point if it had given more than an in- 
direct, ambiguous warning to the Japa- 
nese about the awful power possessed 
in the atom bomb rather than throw 
this destruction from the sky?” 

These questions have never been an- 
swered. They will never be answered 
until history has dulled man’s emotion 
so that he can examine the questions 
rationally. Today, man can search for 
the answers by reviewing available in- 
formation, and by hoping he has the 
right solution. 

It is generally agreed that in 1945 
some display of force, some shocking 
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Evening and Morning 
Were the Sixth Day 
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IFE is anywhere and everywhere. 

It can be amusing, sad, or pro- 
found. We can see it standing on a 
corner watching traffic. 


A small car, ratzser like a jet-propelled 
turtle, rammed across the intersection 
and whirled itself around in a U-turn 
that made it sit up on its rear wheels 
and beg. As the driver tried to park, 
the car resembled a small animal dash- 
ing at an invisible adversary about three 
feet from the curb. First it backed off, 
carefully, and ran its wheel against 
the curb. Incensed, it leaped forward; 
then, squealing, it reversed itself franti- 
cally into the car behind it. Whimper- 
ing from the blow on the rear, it settled 


into the parking space and complained 
softly for a moment. The owner jumped 
from the car and walked around it, 
checking for cuts and bruises. After 
patting it reassuringly, he walked off 
down the street. 


Or walking down a city street 


I saw her walking down the street 
between two young men on a misty 
spring day. One of her companions wore 


By LINDA J. RINGER 
Jefferson H.S. 

Lafayette, Indiana 

Teacher: Cecil S. Webb 


tactic by the United States was needed 
to end the war quickly. The A-bomb 
was that tactic. It was successful. Ja- 
pan’s will to continue died at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, and a war which had 
cost 1,500,000 lives was ended. 

It was estimated that 1,000,000 lives 
were saved by the early ending of the 
war, for the U. S. was planning a full- 
scale invasion of the Japanese islands 
on November 1, 1945. Lives were 
saved at Hiroshima. 


Bur did the U. S. put too much 
emphasis on expediency and too little 
on the moral question involved? Why 
couldn't the same surrender have been 
obtained by a warning, a demonstration 
of the atomic bomb’s devastating force? 
Even if this tactic failed, at least this 
nation would be on record as having 
issued a direct warning, and those 100,- 
000 lives would not. bother its con- 
science. This is the moral question: 
“Should we have issued a warning 
first?” 

There were several plans for a warn- 
ing, which was to be in the form of 
a demonstration of the bomb’s power. 
We were to invite the Japanese by way 


a wrinkled uniform; the other trailed 
long, greasy hair and a cotton jacket. 

The girl wore a gray suit that was a 
ittle too fitted, black sandals with spike 
heels, and a scarf the color of cardinal 
feathers knotted earelessly around her 
throat. 

Her hair was too long, too curly, 
and blown in all directions by the wind. 
They were laughing. I could not under- 
stand her happiness; she was not beau- 
tiful or refined, and the day was full 
of fine, gray rain. A girl like her has no 
reason to dance after April. I straight- 
ened my rain scarf and walked a bit 
faster. 

She looked at me then, across the 
street. I wonder what she saw. 


Or sitting in a corner 


Our school auditorium is 50 years 
old this year. Its stage is tiny, without 
wings, and its curtains are ragged and 
loose from their fastenings. . . . I 
brushed an ounce of dust off the 
before I could sit down here, well under 





Honorable Mention, Scenes, by Robert 
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of the Swiss Embassy in Tokyo, Then, 
a bomb would be exploded over a 
forest, or high above Tokyo where it 
would be harmless, or even in an evac- 
uated city, such as Hiroshima. 

Some said that such a warning would 
be ineffective. The Japanese militarists 
were still in control of the government 
and would have thought we were 
only bluffing. These were the militarists 
who swore to disembowel themselves 
rather than surrender, The Japanese 
were thought to believe that the most 
glorious act was to die for one’s coun- 
try. The U. S. Marines found on Iwo 
Jima, however, that the Japanese sur- 
rendered readily when assured they 
would not be tortured. But, it was felt 
the Japanese were not the people to 
surrender, and a demonstration would 
be ineffective. 

Not only was it felt that an A-bomb 
demonstration would not work, but the 
Japanese might also use the demonstra: 
tion against us. James F. Byrnes, former 


the long, low balcony that spoils acous- 
Three seniors are on the stage, 
down left, while ten or. eleven others 
sit in a group near the man directing the 
class play. The house lights are down; 
the students see nothing but each other 
and the drama on the stage. But there 
were others here 
there are spirits in our auditorium. 


tics. 


we are not alone— 


Life can be miles away from home 


A rather common variety of homo 
sapiens, known as the “strenuous sight- 
seer,” scuttled across the clearing at 
the edge of the Grand Canyon carrying 
his guide book, binoculars, and three 
cameras. His voice was loud as he an- 
nounced*that “that hole in the ground” 
was really something. What, he didn’t 
say. He was constantly running into, 
getting lost in, and dropping something 
over the edge of. 

He argued frantically for a room, 
complained about the bugs, and made 
a burro lose. his footing When the 
strenuous sightseer finally left, the Colo- 
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Secretary of State, says, “We feared the 
American prisoners of war would be 
brought into the test area.” 

This is a horrid thought, killing one’s 
own countrymen. But wouldn't it be far 
better to sacrifice a few lives than to 
destroy Hiroshima? I believe so. 

Some Americans also thought Japan 
would try to embarrass us by shooting 
down the demonstration plane. But, 
this was no greater a possibility than 
any of the other planes being shot 
down as they flew near Japan. 

Another argument was that, at the 
time, we had only two bombs and we 
weren't sure they would both function. 
If the demonstration had not been car- 
ried out, our nation would have lost 
face. If the first two turned out to be 
“duds,” mgre bombs could be produced. 
Would not a successful demonstration, 
disregarding the number of failures, be 
better than killing 100,000 people? If 
there was such a concern for the 
bomb’s functioning, a test could have 
been made. If the Japanese were pres- 
ent at that test, they would have had 
their warning. 


T wee arguments of Japan's being 
unimpressed by a warning demonstra- 
tion are, I feel, easily countered if we 
examine the nation’s position before 
August 6, 1945. Japan’s leaders were 
not only thinking of surrender, they were 
nearly pleading to negotiate. By August, 
Japan had lost its fleet to U. S. sub- 
marines. Planes based on surrounding 
islands had bombed Japan’s industries 
and refineries. The few ships remaining 


rado River ran much more quiétly. 
Or in a tiny farm town 


One morning in May the town fathers 
gathered as usual on the benches in 
the courthouse square. Pale with a life- 
time’s dust, they were content to doze 
in the warm sun or settle the fate of 
the world. “If I were young again, if 
I were talking to Khrushchev, settling 
the budget, running the country .. .” 

A young man, filled~with fire and 
causes, mounted his soapbox. He urged 
the old men, a boy going by with a 
fishing pole, and the bugs to reform the 
world. “If I were handling integration, 
running labor unions, running the coun- 
WP icais 
The sun rose higher and the old men 
watched the shoppers in the street. An 
old lady with packages climbed into 
an ancient Ford and chugged away 
with the grace of a bear. A little girl 
pulled a reluctant turtle after her on 
a string. Shadows disappeared, and the 
old men went home to lunch. 
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in the Inland Sea had no oil to power 


them or cargo to transport. Japan's Air 
Force had been destroyed. The Japa- 
nese people were starving. 

In early July, 1945, the U. S. Navy 
began intercepting and decoding mes- 
sages from Tokyo to the Japanese Em- 
bassy in Moscow. “What are the Allied 
terms of surrender?” 

The United States would not state 
its terms. We would not say whether 
we would allow Japan to retain its 
Emperor. Hirohito was more than the 
head of state—he was the “head of the 
family” so to speak, and the effects 
of the destruction of the royal family 
would have been disastrous. This was 
demonstrated in the countries defeated 
in World War I. We learned, for 
example, that if the central government 
is destroyed there is absolute chao: 
until a new government is established. 

I believe the Japanese love and con- 
cern for their Emperor kept the Japa- 
nese from surrendering. The United 
States, in not issuing an exact state- 
ment of surrender terms, prolonged 
World War II. Had this nation stimu- 
lated the Japanese to surrender, a 
demonstration might not have been 
necessary. 

Even without an exact statement of 
terms, it is my firm belief that a warn- 
ing and demonstration would have 
brought the defeated “land of the rising 
sun” to surrender. Hiroshima was a mis- 
take. This nation should have issued a 
warning. Even if it had been ineffective, 
the United States could not be accused 
of moral wrong in taking those 78,150 
lives on August 6, 1945. 


Or by the sea 
The first cold rains hounded the heels 


of the tourist season when I walked 
down to the strip of sand almost hidden 
between piles of boulders. To the left 
was a sand bar leading to a tiny island; 
the tide was in, and things were almost 


covered. A few venturesome birds 
walked across the sand, trailing scrawny 
tracks. My own tracks in the sand were 
filled with water: salt that seeped and 
fresh that drizzled. 

I sat on a rock, sharp and rough 
on one side and smooth where the sea 
had beaten and washed it. I took off 
my shoes and followed the tide into 
the icy edge of the sea. I was the sea. 
I ran fathoms deep to relics of an 
ancient fishing fleet, miles across the’ 
waves to Atlantis, up against the rocks. 
I shattered in glistening drops above 
the stone peaks; I fell back into unity; 
the sea returned me to the sand; I 
followed the birds away from the icy 


rain to the shelter of the inn’s eaves. 
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Syealkks 


AM the most important figure in the 

history of California. This is not con- 
ceit. This is fact. 

My importance has been detrimental, 
but at the same time invaluable. I be- 
gan hy causing chaos in California and 
concluded by making it the great state 
it is today. 

Who am I? I am gold. 

I have been with California since its 
creation, I have made my abode in its 
majestic mountains, in its fresh, cold 
mountain streams, and in its exquisitely 
beautiful valleys. From these scattered 
regions I have observed the develop- 
ment of this state which, although third 
in size, is the first in prosperity and 
greatness of al] the states of the Union. 

I was here when Cortez came, I 
watched as they erected the missions 
on the very ground in which I lay, I 
watched the founding of Monterey, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and San Diego. 
I was present at the tragic crossing of 
the Donner Party. Yes, as long as there 
has been a California, I have been a 
part of it. But my real story. starts with 
two men, John Sutter and James Mar- 
shall. 

It was in 1848 that my presence be- 
came known to thern, and never shall I, 
or anyone else, ever forget that year. 
The earth-shaking event occurred dur- 
ing the construction of a mill in the 
Sacramento Valley by Sutter and his 
partner, Marshall. While inspecting the 
construction of the mill on that fateful 
1848 day, Marshall picked up a handful 
of pebbles whose yellow glint caught 
his eye. These pebbles, which he soon 


found to be gold in its purest state, com- 
pletely changed the history of California. 

The two partners tried to conceal 
their discovery, but to little avail. The 
news spread like wildfire. At the time 
California had no telegraph or any 
efficient system of communication with 
the rest of the world. But in an amaz- 
ingly short time the wondrous tale of 
my abundance in this rich land had 
reached to the far corners of the earth. 

True, there were those who doubted 
my existence. The editor of California, 
a weekly newspaper published in Yerba 
Buena, went to investigate the “rumor” 
that gold had been discovered at Sut- 
ter’s Mill. When he returned he wrote 
that the whole thing was a hoax. But 
such articles could not be published for 
long. For, in a few weeks’ time, there 
was not a man left in Yerba Buena to 
set type. 


Gost “gold” became the most-used 
word in the vocabulary of California. I 
heard my name spoken by people of 
every walk of life. I had never realized 
what an obsession I could become with 
Man. By the spring of 1849, a veritable 
stampede had begun to flow toward the 
gold fields. By the end of that year, 
that stampede had carried with it 80,000 
gold-hungry individuals. Thus was born 
an expression which has become almost 
a household word, “The Forty-Niners.” 

Whole towns soon were emptied. 
Every man, woman, and child packed 
up their belongings and abandoned 
their homes to follow my appealing call. 


Sailors abandoned their ships by the 
hundreds, At one time, San Francisco 
Bay was clogged by almost 500 aban- 
doned vessels. 

This madness was not confined to the 
inhabitants of California itself. Many a 
New England family pulled up its roots 
and left the sheltered, but dull and 
often unprofitable life in the East to 
endure the hardships of travel to Cali- 
fornia. They were eager to share in the 
excitement, and possibly the wealth, 
of the hordes who were already digging 
me from the soil and rock and sand of 
the Sacramento Valley. 

Soon every avenue to California was 
crowded with fortune-hunters. They 
crossed the Rockies and the Sierras in 
covered wagons. They rounded Cape 
Horn by the hundreds. They crossed the 
Isthmus of Panama in hopes of meeting 
a ship on the other side. Many were lost 
in the terrible snowstorms of the moun- 
tains. Many drowned when their feeble 
ships could not endure the mighty seas 
of the Cape. Many succumbed to ma- 
laria and yellow fever in Panama, But 
many more made it. 

Not all of those who came dug in the 
gold fields. Some obtained gold in 
easier ways. Gambling halls sprang up 
overnight. Crooked card dealers cleaned 
the gullible miners of their every penny. 
Pickpockets and highwaymen became 
wealthy. 


Vos. I caused a great deal of trouble 
in this land. But at the same time I did 
a great deal of good. 

For one thing, I made California the 
wealthiest state of the Union. In~1853 
alone I yielded over $65,000,000! Not 
all of this money went for gambling and 
liquor. Not all of it left the territory in 
some gambler’s pocket. Much of it re- 
mained here and helped build Cali- 
fornia to its present greatness. 

And I brought people to California. 
When the excitement was over, and my 
wealth had been exhausted, people did 
not want to return to their homes in the 
East. When they had at last cleared 
their minds of thoughts of wealth from 
gold, they beheld an even greater wealth 
in California, the land itself. They be- 
gan to cut into the rich, black soil with 
plows and hoes in place of picks and 
shovels. 

They stayed and prospered, and Cali- 
fornia prospered with them. 

Yes, I think I can truthfully say that 
I am the most important figure in the 
history of California. Without me, peo- 
ple might never have opened their eyes 
to the fact that California was, and stil] 
is, the richest land on this earth. 
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HY must man 

calamity? Why can’t he forget 
disaster? Instead, he thinks about it 
talks about it, writes about it; no mat 
ter how many people were killed or 
ruined, If the disaster be grand and 
large enough, man may actually cele 
brate the whole regretful affair. 

I am thinking now about the current 
celebration of the centennial of the 
Civil War. I can see no reason whatso 
ever why the American public should 
celebrate the Civil War. Of course this 
horrible war cannot be forgotten. Abra 
ham Lincoln's divided” is still 
not whole 

Yet the United States has illogically 


pay tribute to 


‘house 


planned a gala year of memories. Every 
popular magazine features at least one 
article on the Civil War and plans are 


being made to reenact the Battle of 
Gettysburg. Instead of uniting against 
external pressures, Americans are once 
again taking sides, Yankee and Con 
federate. Usually calm Americans are 
donning the jingoistic blue and grey. 
What has caused this current madness? 

The Civil War was an atrocity. We 
forget, of course, the complicated and 
tangled situa'ion which caused it. We 
forget tariffs, rights, the 
nomic state of the country, and perhaps 
even slavery. This was not a moral war; 
it was, in many ways, a grossly immoral 
Vat 

We forget that the Civil War was 
state against state, family against fam- 
ily, and brother against brother. This 
was not a polite war, but a rudely bitter 
war, Thousands of men died fighting 
their own countrymen. Thousands of 
children starved or grew up in a tumult 
of disorder and terror. Thousands of 
fears, prejudices, hatreds were 
formed and intensified 

We forget the reconstruction period, 
the carpetbaggers and others. These 
men certainly destroy the image of a 
gay, romantic, or moral war. 

Early this July the Battle of Gettys- 
burg will be fought again. Amid all the 
bright celebration, how many will re- 
member the men who were killed in 
General Pickett’s bold charge? 


states eco 


and 


How can we celebrate a war that is 
not yet completed? And who is fool 
enough to think that the North and the 
South are not still fighting? . . . 

This centennial may even be a posi- 
tive detriment. It may widen the al- 
ready existing schism between North 
and South 


i celebration heightens the North- 
ern pride of victory. The Northerner 
struts conspicuously as he tells of an 
ancestor who fought with Meade, pil- 
laged Georgia with Sherman, or drank 
with Grant. He has less regard for any- 
one with Southern sentiment. The cele- 
bration may even warm his blood to 
antipathy for anything faintly South- 
ern. A virulent prejudice rebuilds and 
burns -within him. The South he sees is 
only the South of the Snopeses and 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. He is pompous 
in his show of victory and maudlin in 
his condescension. 

The Southerner, on the other hand, 
refuses to concede defeat. He feels that 
“the South will rise again” and there is 
little humor in his display of the Con- 
federate flag. He may long for the lost 
Southern grace and charm, and hate 
the cold, unfeeling Yankee with a harsh 
fury... . And in 1965, by the time the 
United States begins celebrating the 
end of the Civil War, w* may find that 


“Ghost of Ante-Bellum Grandeur,’ Med- 
alist, Water Color, Drayton Hamilton, 
14, Cloverdale J.H.S., Montgomery, Ala. 


it is continuing, minus battlefields, all 
the more intensely. 

And New Yorkers and Californians, 
Georgians and Vermonters, continue to 
celebrate the anniversary of the Civil 
War. In the next four years we will wit- 
ness Civil War sentiment of all varieties. 
A hundred new historical romances and 
studies of the Civil War will be pub- 
lished. Gone With the Wind will sell 
faster than ever before. Resorts will 
spring full-grown from weedy battle- 
fields. Television comedians will make 
jokes about Grant, Lee, and even Carl 
Sandburg. New and old Abe Lincoln 
fables will be printed in first-grade 
primers. Song writers will write Civil 
War songs which will rapidly rise to 
the Top Ten. And, despite the gay bal- 
lyhoo, we will be celebrating hate 


| SPEAK as an American. I do not 
want to refight the Civil War, to ip- 
crease animosities between North and 
South. Neither do I like the gaiety, 
pomp, and glory. .. . 

The North excels at calling the South 
names because of its treatment of Ne- 
groes, yet the North itself practices a 
type of economic segregation. Laws 
may promise rights, but laws can be 
gotten around. Think of the outcry if 
a Negro family tries to move into some 
of the “exclusive” white neighborhoods. 
Last summer a Negro college graduate 
cut our grass. Yard work was the only 
job he could find. 

If I must commemorate the Civil 
War, I intend to do so by fighting daily 


‘the discrimination which I see around 


me. And I will not be afraid to say this 
aloud. 

Yet I do not intend to judge:and con- 
demn the South for the beliefs of gen- 
erations—beliefs I cannot share. I in- 
tend, rather, to uphold the laws of the 
United States which say that “all men 
are created equal.” 

1 ask the Southerner to let the Negro 
into the schools, but I do not ask him 
to take the Negro into his heart. That 
will have to come with time. No law 
can force one man to love another. 

No, I don’t intend to celebrate the 
Civil War. I don’t intend to dress in 
hooped skirts, avidly follow the maga- 
zine stories, nor cry over the television 
dramas. Neither do I intend to hate the 
North or the South, for this problem is 
a difficult one for all Americans. 





Johnny Lujan of McReynolds School, Houston, Texas, 
won a gold medal in Ceramic Sculpture for “Fatigue.” 


Roger Kukes, student at Mumford High School, Detroit, Michigan, re- 
ceived a gold medal for his transparent water color, titled “Carnival.” 


(%6I Scholastic eisuitned 


HE Scholastic Magazines Art Awards winners re- 
produced on these pages are among the 436 
award-winning entries which were displayed at the 
34th annual Scholastic Magazines National High 
School Art Exhibition, held from May 1 through 
May 12 at the Chrysler Salon in New York City. 
Competition for these awards began with the regional 
shows, in which a total of some 165,000 entries were 
submitted by secondary schools in 35 areds across 
the nation. The best entries in the fields of painting, 
drawing, design, sculpture, and crafts were selected 
by the regional judge: and sent to New York, where 
juries of distinguished artists and art educators met 
to make the final awards. Hallmark Honor Prizes of 
$100 each were given to the best painting from each 
region, and Strathmore Awards of $50 to the best in 
David Parkinson, Cleveland Heights (Ohio) each of the 15 two-dimensional categories. The judges 


High School, won a medal in Crafts for this also awarded 387 gold medals for outstanding work 
enameled religious ring, ‘“Venite Adoremus.” in the various classifications and 232 honorable men- 


tions. Tuition scholarships to leading U. S. art schools 
were awarded to 97 senior finalists. 





Mary Zeigler of Manchester (Connecticut) High School, 
medalist in Crafts for her four-piece pewter coffee set. , 


wa 


Richard Piccolo, Weaver High School, Hartford, Connecticut, re- 
ceived a Strathmore Award for his pencil drawing, “Metal Shop.” 


Art Awards 




















Jeanette Hori, Amundsen H. S., Chicago, 
medalist for oil, “Girl with Pigeon.” 





Suzanne Siminger, of Santa Monica (Calif.) 
¥ High School, won a medal in Fashion Design. 
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Linoleum block print, Medalist, 
by Kenneth Latham, 15, North 
Shore Jr. H. S:, Galena, Tex. 


Barbara Ginsberg 
(p. 19) 
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Conservation, Our Hope 


HONORABLE MENTION—EXPOSITORY ARTICLE 


OES your soil bank account bal- 
ance today? Will it balance a cen- 
tury from today? 

The original investment of soil in 
America consisted of a fertile blanket 
of rich topsoil nine inches thick over 
the entire New World. An investment 
such as this shonld have produced a 
bountiful dividend. 

However, during the 300 years of 
the settling of America, one fourth of 
the farm land was destroyed. The em- 
bezzlers of the wealthy soil did not 
worry about the wearing away of the 
soil. Decade after decade, Americans 
withdrew valuable minerals from the 
soil bank and never made a deposit 
back into the soil. During these years 
our population increased while the pro- 
ductive topsoil dgcreased. 

If we should name some of the most 
notorious embezzlers of the soil bank, 
they would include erosion, leaching, 
plowing up and down hills, and cutting 
trees from hills. Erosion has destroyed 
50,000,000 acres of farm land. Another 
50,000,000 acres have almost been de- 
stroyed, and 100,000,000 acres are 
threatened. 

During the settling of America. there 
was an average of nine inches of top- 
soil over the country. Today there are 
only six inches left. It would take na- 
ture 1500 years to put back in the bank 
what Americans withdrew in 300 years. 
The leaching does not steal the soil 
but it steals away its strength. Tired 
soil produces a lean crop. Clean tillage 
and cutting down trees on a hillside 
encourage floods and erosion. Marginal 
land can be a danger zone. 

In America, 180,000,000 people use 
more than 300,000,000 gallons of water 
daily. . . . Water is truly America’s 
life blood. It is exploited for domestic 
uses, farming, mining, manufacturing, 
sewage, fire fighting, wildlife, recrea- 
tion, and hydroelectric power. Our 
once bountiful supply of water is de- 
creasing rapidly. This is largely due to 


the embezzlement of our underground 
reservoirs. 

There are three billion people living 
on the earth today. Each morning as 
the sun rises there are 70,000 more 
people on the ewth. Think of it! There 
are 70,000 more people using the soil 
and consuming water. 

Americans pride themselves on vast 
industrial achievements and . material 
wealth. Yet we must face the fact that 
these are dependent on soil and water. 

Conservation of the resources of the 
earth is our only chance for survival. 
Without this preservation the human 
race will eventually die. 

Because we live in a democratic so- 
ciety, soil and water conservation 
should be an individual as well as a 
national responsibility. The malignant 
foe that continuously eats away at our 
natural resources must be beaten at the 
ballot box. We must vote for leaders 
in soil conservation. Soi] and water are 
a part of our most precious heritages. 
They must be safeguarded jealously. 


Do you realize how close you are to 
the nearest desert? It is six inches down! 
Beneath the vital six inches of tupsofl 
lies desert land... . 

Every time one droplet of crystal- 
clear water and one jagged, polyhedric 
grain of sand are misused, we are 
breaking nature’s banking rules. For 
every overdrawn actount, man and 
posterity must pay dearly. The chal- 
lenge to Americans to conserve these 
building blocks of the earth must be 
faced and accepted by the present 
generation as well as future genera- 
tions. America’s only hope is captured 
in the seventh “Resolution of a Con- 
servationist” : 

“I resolve to give every support to 
the movement to reserve sufficient land 
and water so that our growing popu- 
lation may be able to enjoy for all 
time our God-given out-of-doors.” 


MEET A FEW OF THE 1961 SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS WINNERS 
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Kenneth Bryant Linda Rinker 
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/ “Volume or pressure of a gas 
increases or decreases with 
changes in temperature” 


Jacques Charles’ 18th century law of 
physics established a basic principle of 
the modern automobile engine 


Heat the air in a balloon and it will rise. Why? Because 
heat increases the distance between the air molecules, 
causing the air in the balloon to become lighter than 
the surrounding atmosphere. 


This same principle—established almost 300 years 
ago by Jacques Charles, a French scientist—is basic to 
the operation of today’s automobile engine. Heat 
gasoline by igniting it with a spark and the fuel expands 
just like air. However, in the engine of your car, we 
control this expansion by confining the gas to the cyl- 
inder. This creates a pressure which is utilized to drive 
the pistons, thus converting this energy into power. 


Today, of course, we use Charles’ physical law in 
more than automobiles. Jet engines and even missiles 
employ the same principle. And at the Ford Research 
Laboratories, our scientists and engineers are working 
constantly to develop new and even better uses of power 

all aimed at making our Ford Family of Fine Cars the 
finest on the American Road. 


Sord N tor Compu ny. 


The American Road, Dearborn, Michigan 


How gas is converted to power 
in the Ford Family of Fine Cars 


1. A combustible air-fuel mixture from 
the carburetor is forced into the cylinder. 
2. This air-fuel charge is compressed by 
the upward stroke of the piston. Near the 
end of the stroke, ignition occurs when a 
a leaps between the spark-plug 
electrodes. 

3. The air-fuel mixture explodes, furnish- 
ing the energy which pushes down the 
piston. The piston turns the crankshaft 
and flywheel, developing the power which 
ultimately reaches the wheels. 

4. On the exhaust stroke, the used or 
spent combustion gases are forced by the 
piston out of the cylinder through the 
open exhaust valve. 
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NE of the most fascinating literary 

controversies of all time is the 
dispute over authorship of the plays 
generally attributed to William Shake- 
speare. 

Although most people unquestioning- 
ly acknowledge Shakespeare as the au- 
thor of Macbeth, Othello, The Tempest, 
and some 30 other plays, there are those 
who disagree. Ever since the question 
of authorship first seriously arose more 
than 100 years ago, theories and count- 
er-theories have been advanced by hun- 
dreds of literary detectives. 

One of the first seems to have been 
an American Consul in the port of Santa 
Cruz, but the cry was soon taken up by 
a somewhat eccentric lady named Delia 
Bacon. Miss Bacon, an American school- 
teacher, spent the years 1853 to 1857 
in England searching for proof of her 
theory that her namesake, Sir Francis 
Bacon, wrote the plays. Unfortunately, 
she became violently insane and died 
before proving anything. 

Sir Francis Bacon, however, is not 
the only name suggested. In the multi- 
tudes of papers written on the subject, 
no less than 17 names have been seri- 
ously proposed as the real Bard—includ- 
ing Edward de Vere, Christopher Mar- 
lowe, and Sir Walter Raleigh. 

The chief argument for the prose- 
cution is that Shakespeare, a country 
boy lacking a university education and 
without access to court life, simply 
could not have written with such qual- 
ity. Indeed, many anti-Shakespearites, 
notably the supporters of Bacon and 
de Vere, seventeenth Earl of Oxford, 
charge that only a member of the no- 
bility could have penned the plays. 

To this they add a motive for the 
deception. A member of court, they 
say, could not publicly have acknow!l- 
edged authorship of the plays without 
considerable loss of caste. Therefore de 
Vere, Bacon, or one of: several others 
wrote the plays and secretly slipped 
them to Shakespeare who, perhaps for 
a price, had them published under his 


name 


Most supporters of Shakespeare, 
on the other hand, consider this idea 
rather far-fetched, if not plainly ridicu- 
lous, and the evidence circumstantial at 
best. First of all, upon his arrival in 
London, Shakespeare was probably 
equipped with at least a liberal gram- 
mar school education. While there is no 
positive evidence that he did attend the 
grammar school in Stratford, there is 
certainly no reason to believe that he 
did not. 

As to further education and experi- 
ence, a man of Shakespeare's native 
genius would have been perfectly ca- 
pable of absorbing an extensive sam- 
pling of life from his surroundings. The 


Mixed media, “At the window,” won 
Hallmark Honor Prize for Barbara Bet- 
ezynski, 16, Chicago (Ill.) Vocational H.S. 


The 
Great 


Shakespeare 
Controversy 


SECOND AWARD—EXPOSITORY 
ARTICLE 


By ROBERT J. COOPER 


Johnstown (Penna.) Central H.S. 
Teacher: Marian Varner 


contention that authorship of the plays 
by a member of court would have re- 
sulted in a lowering of station is also 
open to question by John Drinkwater in 
his book Shakespeare. 

Still other proof—in the form of vari- 
ous ciphers, acrostics, and. codes hidden 
in the plays and numerous other places- 
has been claimed by the dissenters. . . . 
The followers of Bacon, through elabo- 
rate codes and ciphers, many of them 
involving complicated anagrams, word 
counts, and “root numbers,” have con- 
jured up such messages as: “Cecil said 
that Marlowe or Shakespeare never «writ 
a word of them.”.. 

With the publication of the book The 
Shakespearean Ciphers Examined, by 
the distinguished cryptologists William 
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and Elizabeth Friedman, many of these 
theories have been discredited. Accord- 
ing to Mr. and Mrs. Friedman, most of 
the codes and ciphers used by the ama- 
teurs are either too complex or too flex- 
ible to be taken seriously. 

Asked to examine a code devised by 
one amateur who proposed that a group 
of Freemasons and Rosicrucians, in- 
cluding Bacon, wrote the plays, the 
Friedmans promptly used it to extract 
the message: “Dear Reader, Theodore 
Roosevelt is the true author of this 
play, but I, Bacon, stole it from him.” 
Using other types of acrostics, anagrams, 
and decoding methods, they have estab- 
lished that Shakespeare, Gertrude Stein, 
and Friedman himself wrote the plays. 


As FAR as cryptology is concerned, 
Shakespeare seems safe. But he faces 
attack from another direction in the 
person of Calvin Hoffman, author of 
The Murder of the Man Who Was 
Shakespeare. Mr. Hoffman and his dis- 
ciples believe the plays were written by 
Christopher Marlowe. Their theory pro- 
vides a tale as exciting as many mystery 
stories. 

Marlowe, according to history, was 
killed in a tavern brawl in 1593. Hoff- 
man, however, says the entire fight was 
arranged by Sir Thomas Walsingham, 
Marlowe's rich patron. The murder vic- 
tim was not Marlowe, who was spirited 
away to France to escape burning at 
the stake for heresy, but an innocent 
bystander. In hiding, says Hoffman, 
Marlowe wrote “every line we attribute 
to William Shakespeare.” 

Hoffman is sure also that the dedica 
tion of Shakespeare's sonnets to an 
anonymous Mr. W. H. refers to Sir 
Thomas Walsingham, who habitually 
hyphenated his name as Walsing-Ham 
Proof of his theory, Mr. Hoffman be 
lieves, is in a strongbox mentioned in 
Walsingham’s will. After several years 
of trying to get permission to open Sir 
Thomas’ tomb in search of the box, he 
finally succeeded in 1955. Unfortunately 
for Mr. Hoffman, the tomb was entirely 
void of anything except sand, with not 
even a coffin to be found. 

In the face of such defeats, the Ba- 
conians, Oxonians, and Marlowenians, 
if we may call them that, continue what 
to many seems to be a hopeless fight 
against the opinion of the literary world 


Ideas to Live By 


“There is no learned man but 
will confess he hath much profit- 
ed by reading controversies; his 
senses awakened, his judgment 
sharpened, and the truth which 
he holds more firmly established.” 

—MILTON 


























A HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA HELPS YOU 
TO SERVE “ON BOARD” 
NAVY 





In One Of More Than 


60 Careers 


If you have graduated from high school, and can 

qualify, you may select your field of training before you enlist in the U. S. 
NAVY. There are more than 60 different programs — and every 

one of them gives you invaluable specialist training. Navy life is a 


challenge to every adventurous American youth. 


And don’t forget — the Navy offers qualified high school 
graduates a chance to go to college —every one a 


chance to study — qualify for a commission in the U.S. NAVY. 


“Le Visit your Navy Recruiter, or write the Chief 
SRST ls di of Naval Personnel (B6), Navy Depart- 
sale ment, Washington 25, D.C. for 

additional information about NAVY’s 


high school graduate programs. 


High School Seaman Recruit — Studies for a 


career in one of 53 different service schools. 


High School Airman Recruit — attends Airman 


School, then studies for a career in one of 14 air specialties. 


High School Polaris Recruit — Studies for a career 


in Firecontrol, Electronics, Guided Missiles, or Launcher. 


High School Electronics Recruit — Studies for a career in one 


of 15 schools in this important new field. 


High School Nucleonics Recruit — Studies for a career 


in this newest and most, challenging field. 


Your High School Diploma Puts 
Everybody Ahead And Makes 
You A Better American 


sponsored sy CURTISS WRIGHT corporation . woop-rinGe, Nn. J. 
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“Out for the Birds’’ was part of portfolio by Mark Cohen, Forty 
Fort, Pa. Collection won N. Y. Institute of Photography scholarship. 


Sea lion by Wayne Friedlander, 17, Ham- 
ilton H. S., Los Angeles, won First Award. 


| I 
other! 


| 


Sandy landing action shot copped Second Award 
in Sports for Pete Daniels, 17, Topeka (Kan.) H. S. 


1%] Scholastic - Ansco 
Photography Awards 


was one tough decision after an 
But the judges finally nar- 
rowed the more than 35,000 entries 
in the 1961 Scholastic-Ansco Photog- 
raphy Awards down to 120 cash Awards 
and Honorable Mention winners 

The four pictures reproduced on this 
page were among those winning prizes. 
A complete list of the winners in this 
years competition appears elsewhere in 
this issue 

Many Awards photos will be shown 
during July in the windows of the East 
River Savings Bank, in world-famous 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 

Beginning in October, a collection of 
Awards pictures will be available to 
schools, at no charge, for exhibition. 
Schools wishing to obtain this traveling 
salon for display should write to Scho- 
lastic- Ansco Photography Awards, 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y 


View to top won Second Award, Scenes, 
for Tom Yost, 17, Whittier (Calif.) H. § 





Nicholas De Sciose, Denver, Colorado 


Winner of the Scholastic-Ansco Contest! 


Announcing the First Place Winners in the 1961 Scholastic- 
Ansco Contest: 

Division |—Black & White—7th-8th-9th Grades—Annette Scaglia, 
Seattle, Washington + Barry Kaplan, Detroit, Michigan « Bobby 
Teese, Leesburg, Florida - Perhans Romnes, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Division 11—Black & White—10th-11th-12th Grades— Nicholas De 
Sciose, Denver, Colorado - Wayne Friedlander, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia » Nancy Gay Johnson, San Antonio, Texas « David Powell, 
Salt Lake City, Utah - Christine Hayashi, Chicago, Illinois » Bob 
Reicher, Los Angeles, California. 

Division II1l—Color Transparencies—7th through 12th Grades— 
Dewey Jenkins, Detroit, Michigan « Dennis Epstein, Los Angeles, 
California « Mark Wilson, Lake Osego, Oregon + Bob Golden, 
Detroit, Michiga a « Craig Wiese, Portland, Oregon. 

And congratulations to 105 other winners, all of whom 
will share in the more than $5,000°in Scholastic-Ansco 


Photography Awards. We're proud of the creativity and 
imagination that young photographers displayed-in this 
year’s Scholastic-Ansco Contest. 


Our special congratulations to those who used Ansco 
film to achieve prize-winning quality—for which Ansco 
has been famous for over a century. 

Keep up the good work—and keep your camera loaded 
with Ansco film whether you take pictures for fun—or 
fine art. Ansco, Binghamton, New York, A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corporation. 


ADVANCED &HOTO PROOVUCTS 


Ansco 


FOR EVERYONE WHO TAKES PRIDE IN HIS PICTURES 





— Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


ee is stretching before you, 
with its lack of school books, 
homework, early morning alarm 
clocks, and the mad scramble to fit 
classes, activities, family, and social 
life gnto the short hours of every day. 
What will fill the hours of your sum- 
mer? 

The long hot days of the summer 
months can be your chance for fun, 
relaxation, and achievement. Or they 
can be a complete waste of time 
and leave you bored and restless 
by the time September rolls around. 
Which will describe your months of 
vacation? 


Q. I hate to admit it, but I'm going 
to miss school during the summer. With 
no school dances or games, where can 
I take a date without spending a lot 
of money? 


A. If you're willing to take-a taste of 
fun that’s never found on a school 
menu, summer can be the least ex- 
pensive of the dating seasons. You won't 
be dependent on committees, teams, 
and social chairmen. When no one is 
running your social life, you're free to 
do whatever pleases your imagination. 

Go exploring. There may be many 
things you and your friends don’t know 
about your town or country. Historical 
landmarks, museums, old houses and 
old streets, hidden fishing spots, fac- 
tories, mountain trails, zoos, and exhi- 
bitions are places the tourists often find 
before the people who live there get 
around to seeing them. 

Organize a picnic. If you don’t have 
a car, hike to the picnic grounds. Even 
if you live in a busy city, you can 
picnic and hike, although you may 
have to dodye taxicabs to do it. Get 
together a boy-girl baseball team. Your 
date may turn out to be a red-hot 
pitcher. Remind yourself that baseball, 
football, and basketball aren’t the only 
sports. How long has it been since 
you've played croquet, badminton, ten- 
nis, volleyball, soccer, or even hide-and- 
seek or kick-the-can? 

Summer in the country means square 
dances, beach parties, and wiener roasts, 
all of which you and your friends can 


arrange—the expenses to be shared 
equally. It also means amusement parks, 
carnivals, and fairs. Summer in the 
country or the city may mean theatre 
and free outdoor band concerts. 

The nicest thing about summer is 
that you don’t have to do anything. A 
long walk on a warm night, a long 
talk on your girl's front porch, a long 
afternoon on the beach is just as much 
fun as an organized dance. Relax and 
soak up your freedom. It's too hot to 
move, anyway. 


Q. What can you do to ward off bore- 
dom when you have to stay in a hot 
city all summer? 


A. When your social life moves out 
the school doors—whether it’s to the 
city or to the country—it can obviously 
be a problem. Without ready-made 
plans, only your imagination and spirit 
of adventure can help you. 

Living in a city poses a special prob- 
lem during the summer, but most cities 
offer some outdoor life in parks, tennis 
courts, pools, bowling greens, riding 
stables, or zoos. Your “country living” 
may be flavored with honking horns 
and pushing crowds, but you'll find it if 
you look for it. 

You may want to take advantage of 
what the city can offer that the country 
cannot. A part-time job could mean a 
holiday at the end of the summer. A 
course in ceramics or leather tooling 
could be the start of a year-round 
hobby. Volunteer work could be good 
experience for a future job and career. 

Wherever you are, you can pour a 
long, cool lemonade and settle down to 
a project at home such as reading, 
testing your green thumb, sewing for 
the fall, or building a bookcase. You 
have the time to follow any interest or 
whim. Make use of it 


Q. How can I make some money 
over the summer? 


A. When ice cream stands, outdoor 
movies, baseball stadiums, parks, and 
beaches open for the summer, new job 
opportunities open with them. Many 
businesses take on extra help to replace 
vacationers or to handle summer crowds. 
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A Beholastic Magazines cartoon 


“min” 


Parks with supervised recreation need 
couns¢lors. Beaches and pools require 
life guards and swimming. instructors. 
Your town or city may be hiring young 
boys to maintain town property through 
the summer months. Perhaps there is a 
counselor in your school who would 
be able to tell you about the job possi- 
bilities in your town. 

If you discover that summer jobs are 
scarce, or if you are too young to 
work in a business establishment, you 
may be able to go into business for 
yourself. Energy and enthusiasm are 
all you need to qualify-as errand boy, 
gardener, and general handy man. Your 
neighbors may be looking for this kind 
of help, especially if they are planning 
a vacation away from home. To get 
started, you'll need to advertise. The 
simplest way is to visit the people 
you know. You might add a profes- 
sional touch by making wp cards to 
take with you and by writing sales 
letters. Your parents might also help 
by spreading the word around to their 
friends. With a little imagination. on 
your part, you can spend a profitable 
summer regardless of your age or the 
employment situation in your town. 


QO. If a girl has a house guest, can 
you ask her for a date without getting 
a date for her quest? 


A. You can ask her, of course, but 
if she’s a good hostess, you'll be doomed 
to disappointment unless, between you, 
you can round up another boy to take 
her friend. If Jean has a guest, her first 
responsibility is as a hostess, and a 
fine hostess she'd be if she abandoned 
said guest in order to go out with you! 

Even if you're willing to play Casa- 
nova to both girls, it would be better 
to line up one of your buddies to escort 
Jean's guest. For no matter how happy 
youd be to do double duty for an 
evening, the second girl would probably 
feel as if she were barging in on Jean's 
date. 





Vacation days are on the horizon. To enjoy them 
the most...dress right for the occasion. Make sure 
you have the right apparel for spectator sports... 
for active sports...for looking your best when 
you’re looking for a summer job. In school or out 
..- you owe it to yourself to look your best. Who 


Dress right— 
and the rest will 
take care of itself! 


knows? Your big day could be a summer day. Be 
prepared... Dress Right! 


Write Dept. D.R. 1, AIMBW, 386 Park Avenue 
South, New York 16,N.Y., for FREE Dress Right 
text book “The 90% Yow’. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MEN’S AND BOYS’ WEAR, INC. 


386 Park Avenve South, New York 14, New Yer! 
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"Toni... 


Q. Can you tell me how to perk up a “busy day 
hairdo for a last-minute date? G.W., Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


A. Even while he waits—you can smooth those 
school-tousled locks into glamour! This trick takes 
rollers, plus a spray that helps you style your hair 
yourself—(like Adorn). First, spray your whole 
head. Roll bangs forward—off-center. Directly 
behind, roll a thick curl back. Thick side curls 
roll down. When dry—let a curvy curtain of bangs 
drift from rounded top; comb sides into soft 
turban of hair. Naturally, no spray’s meant to 
hold your set for keeps. So, best you begin with 
good home permanent body in your hair. 


Q. What kind of hairstyle should I wear so my eyes won't 
look so close together? Z.H., Pocatello, Idaho. 


A. Counteract their “togetherness” by fooling “the eye of the 
beholder”: lead it away from those nose-hugging orbs! Try a 
hairdo with width at the temples. Height on top. No forehead 
fussiness. All to give your eyes a wider, uncrowded look. And 
what holds that high-wide-and-puffsome hairstyle? “Hidden 
Body!” (Remember?) 


Q. I’ve just changed schools. Can you suggest a 
way to make new friends? L.R., Cranston, Rhode 
Island. 


A. Most girls like to talk about “beauty.” Why 
not use this fascinating topic for an ice-breaker 
with one of them? Then, offer to give her a Toni. 
You'll find thére’s no better way to start a beauti- 
ful friendship. It’s fun! Too, you can help her to 
style her “Hidden Body” wave...smooth, or curly. 
(Write Carol Douglas for setting tips.) Soon you'll 
be permanent pals. And ook of the “spending- 


loot” you'll save! 


Calling All Do-It-Yourself-ers! 
“= Want to wow your public with a smashing 
new outfit— designed for none other than Miss 
)) America? It’s easy! Buy the special Toni kit on 
sale right now. Inside you'll find a Miss America 
* Pattern Book with 8 super-smooth McCall's pat- 
‘terns. Pick your favorite; send for it. It’s free! 
~ There’s a convenient order form in the book. 
_ > (You'll find 8 smart new Miss America hairdos in 
| the book, too—complete with setting instructions!) 


Do you need hair care help? Pronto—rush your problem to Carol 


Douglas, The Toni Company, Box 3600, Chicago 54, Illinois. In- 
clude complete name and address. 





Wi i"Tops, don't miss. i” i”Good. 
A For. Save your money. 


i“ 'i/THE SAND CASTLE (Louis de 
Rochemont Associates. Produced, di- 
rected, and written by Jerome Hill.) 


Here is a delightful off-beat film—the 
kind we see too seldom in this country. 
It has almost no plot, but it has many 
characters who hold your interest 
throughout. A mother leaves her nine- 
year-old son (Barry Cardwell) with his 
little sister on a California beach for the 
day. The boy starts to build a sand 
castle which grows more and more elab- 
orate as the day wears on; watchers 
gather to make suggestions, drift awiy, 
and then return to comment on the 
progress of the castle. We don't know 
their names, but we begin to know what 
they are like as the handsome black- 
and-white photography catches them 
again and again—the fisherman, the 
painter, the lady under the enormous 
umbrella, the bathing girls, the playful 
boys. When a group of nuns arrives to 
play ball in an enchanting sequence, 
the watchers desert the castle to cheer 
the game. And when the rain starts, the 
crowds collect their belongings and 
scurry off the beach. Then, in a series 
of color sequences, our young architect 
falls asleep and dreams of going into his 
castle, and the figures that move about 
the castle (not animated cartoons, but 
cut-outs like paper dolls) are the char- 
acters who earlier surrounded the boy 
on the beach. The Sand Castle is not 
only an amusing and poetic slice of life 
—it also expects its audience to think. 
The more you bring to a film like this, 
the more you'll get out of it. 

—Pausir T. Hartonc 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drame—(D Comedy—(C) Musical—\M) Docu 
mentary—(Y): Animated Cartoon—(A); Westera— W) 
Question 7 (D); King and I (M); 
Hoodlum Priest (D); One Hundred and 
One Dalmatians (A); Three Worlds of Gul- 
liver (D); Sundowners (D); Alamo (D); 
Swiss Family Robinson (D) 


1/1“ Absent-Minded Professor (C); Green 
Helmet (D); Gold of the Seven Saints (W); 
Cimarron (D); Hand in Hand (D); General 
Della Rovere (D); Flaming Star (W); 
Exodus (D); Magnificent Seven (D). 


tr owe! and the Champ (D); Cinder- 
fella (C); Wizard of Baghdad (C); Seven 
Ways sod Sundown (W). 


Dondi (D); Wings of Chance (D); White 
Warrior (D); Key Witness (D); All the 
Fine Young Cannibals (D). 
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This is our last issue of the year, so 
let's take a look at the summer TV 
schedule. As usual, the great majority 
of television programs this summer, will 
be repeats. Almost 90 per cent of the 
regular shows will be re-running through 
June, July, and August. Here is a chron- 
ological list of some summer highlights 
—a few specials and a few new pro- 
grams which will try out during the 
summer months 


> Friday, May 19—There will be an 
hour-long Arthur Godfrey special en 
CBS. Godfrey will show films of some of 
his recent trips (to India, Florida, and 
New York harbor) and introduce guest 
stars. 

> Sunday, May 21l—Andy Williams 
takes over the Chevy Show, on NBC, 
for this week 

> Tuesday, June 6—NBC will have a 
special ice skating variety hour, “Sum 
mer On Ice—1961.” The Ice Capades 
of "61 company wil) supply the skating 
artistry and excitement plus Peter Law- 
ford, as host, Peggy Lee, and the Kirby 
Stone Four 

> Saturday, June 17—NBC’s cameras 
will be out at The Oakland Hills Coun- 
try Club, Birmingham, Mich., to cover 
the final holes of the National Open, 
one of the biggest events in the pro golf- 
Ing season 
> Tuesday, 20—ABC 


June begins a 


nine-program series called Focus on | 
America. These are actually programs | 


produced by local stations for the Ex- 
pedition series 
> Sunday, June 25—Perhaps the most 
interesting program to debut this sum- 
mer is Holiday Lodge. This features the 
very talented Canadian comedians, 
Johnny Wayne and Frank Shuster, in 
their first regular TV series in the U. S. 
They will play social directors of a 
summer resort. 
> Tuesday, June 27—NBC has an hour 
documentary special called “Doctor B,” 
which is a look at the medical profes- 
sion. 

One thing that gives this summer 
more promise than in the past is the 








Do you pass the 





WHIFF 


Q. Do you know there are two 
kinds of perspiration ? 


A. If you want to pass the 
“Whiff Test” you'd better know 
the answer! One kind of perspi- 
ration is “physical,” caused by 
work or exertion; the other is 
“emotional”... the kind chat 
comes when he holds you close! 


Q. Which perspiration is the 
worst offender? 





A. “Emotional” perspiration. 
This is the kind that makes you 
fail the “Whiff Test” if you don’t 
watch out! Doctors say it comes 
from bigger, more powerful 
glands —and it causes the most 
offensive odor 














. 





Q. How can you overcome this 

“emotional” perspiration? 
A. Science says a deodorant 
needs a special ingredient specsf- 
ically formulated to overcome 
this emotional perspiration with- 
out irritation. And now it's here 

.exclusive Perstop*. So effec- 
tive, yet so gentle. 








~ a ne AG) EN ER 


Q. Why is anniv catam America's 
most effective deodorant? 


A. Because of Perstop*, the most 
remarkable anti-perspirant ever 
developed, ARRID CREAM Deo- 
dorant safely stops perspiration 
stains and odor without irrita- 
tion to normal skin. Saves your 
pretty dresses from “Dress Rot.” 





Girls who know the answers 


use Arrid to be sure! 


~ 


It’s more effective than any cream, twice as 
effective as any roll-on or spray tested! Used 
daily, new antiseptic ARRID with Perstop* actually 
stops underarm dress stains, stops “Dress Rot,” 
stops perspiration odor for 24 hours. Get ARRID 
CREAM Deodorant today. 


Don’t be Half-Safe! Be Completely Safe! 


*Carter Products Trademark for sulfonated hydrocarbon surfactants 


chance to see news specials, Both CBS 
and NBC now have established a sys- 
tem whereby they are able to go on the 
air with special programs about major 
news events quite rapidly, It would be 
wise to bear that in mind in the days 
to come. 
And have a good, safe summer, 
~—Dicx KLEINER 








FIELD MASTER ww MIKE McCORMICK 
Ready for the smash back to the box 


With every crack of the bat, star 
southpaw Mike McCormick* of the 
San Francisco Giants knows he has 
a friend in his MacGregor Field Mas- 
ter. With Field Master as his “right 
hand man”’ on the mound, Mike 
wound up 1960 with the lowest earned 
run average in the National League. 

Field Master gives you that needed 
confidence, lets you concentrate more 
on cutting the corners. Field Master 
does away with unnecessary gim- 
micks and extras that hinder normal 
catching and trapping action. The ex- 
tra large catching area gives you 
complete control. Perfect for picking 
up slow rollers or grabbing hard 
smnashes back to the box. 

Next time you toe the rubber, have 
Field Master handy. The biggest glove 
news in 60 is ready for even bigger 
headlines in '61. See the fabulous 
Field Master in 5 models at your 
MacGregor dealer today. 

*Member MacGregor 
Advisory Staff of Champions 


a 
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DIVISION OF BRUNSWICK 
WORLD LEADER IN RECREATION 

















Two approaches to the 
“man’s deodorant” problem 


if a man doesn’t mind shaving under his arms, he will probably 
find a woman's roll-on satisfactory. Most men, however, find it 
simpler and surer to use Mennen Spray Deodorant. Meninen Spray 
was made to get through to the skin, where perspiration starts. 
And made to work all day. More men use Mennen Spray than any 
other deodorant. How about you? 64c and $1.00 plus tax 





A Guide to the Latest LP Records 
> Poulenc: Gloria [Angel 835953]. This 


| has my vote as “the recording of the 


year.” Since its world premiere fou 
months ago by the Boston Symphony 
the Gloria (for soprano, orchestra, and 


| chorus) has created both popular and 


Composer Poulenc and conductor Pretre 


| critical excitement such as few con- 


temporary works have been able to do 
in many years—including, just two 
weeks ago, the New York Music Critics’ 
Circle 1960-61 award. This is no som 
bre, heavy-going “church music.” In- 
stead, Poulenc believes music dedicated 
to the glory .of God should be gay 
moving, and beautiful. That the Gloria 
indeed is—with even a hint of jazz 
syncopation here and there. This record 
ing (made in Paris’ Church of St 
Etienne du Monte under the com 
poser’s supervision) is splendid both in 
sound and performance, as led by 
Georges Pretre with the French Nation 
al Orchestra—although in the finale the 
soprano Rosanna Carteri does not soar 
quite so exaltedly as Adele Addison did 
in Boston. On reverse side, Pretre leads 
Poulenc’s witty and lyrical Concerto for 
Organ, Strings, and Timpani. 


> Leonard Bernstein: Humor in Music 
[Columbia MS6225]. In this adaptation 
of one of his TV shows, Bernstein en- 
tertainingly investigates how com- 
posers from Mozart to Tin Pan Alley 
have played “the game of notes” for 
both low-brow and high-brow fun- 
ending with a complete performance 
(with the New York Philharmonic) of 
Strauss’ impish Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks. 

> Andre Previn: Thinking of You [Co 
lumbia CS8395] and Songs by Harold 
Arlen [Contemporary M3586]. For Co- 
lumbia the ubiquitous Mr, Previn has 
arranged 12 romantic ballads for piano 
and orchestra in an ingratiating “mood 
music-jazz” style. For Contemporary, he 
offers more introspective improvisations 
for solo piano on 10 songs by one of 
America’s greatest tunesmiths. Both 
LPs are well above standard. 
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> Mozart: Don Giovanni (Excerpts) 
[DGG 136224], Earlier this year we 
recommended the complete new Angel 
recording (4 discs) of this “opera of 


all operas.” For those who prefer just | 


a one-disc set of excerpts, we recom- 
mend this new DGG release. Featuring 


some of Europe's finest singers (Fischer- | 
Dieskau, Jurinac, Stader, Seefried), it 


offers a generous 14 sections—all spir- 
itedly led by Ferenc Fricsay. 


> Chorus, Organ, Brass & Percussion 
[Kapp 90578]. The Columbia Univer- 
sity Chapel Choir, w ith a brass and per- 
cussion group led by Searle Wright, 
offer an exciting program of music in 
the English choral tradition by Holst, 
Vaughan Williams, Britten, Purcell, and 
America’s Norman Dello Joio, Both per- 
formance and sound are superb. 


> Max Steiner: Parrish (Soundtrack) 
[Warner Bros. 1413], This wisely re- 
frains from trying to spread both good 
and dull moments from a soundtrack 
onto an entire LP. Instead one side of- 
fers just seven excerpts—and on the flip 


side George Greeley plays his version | 


of three Parrish themes plus Steiner's 
Summer Place and Gone with the Wind. 


> Larry Elgart: The Shape of Sounds 
to Come [MGM E3896]. If you disre- 
gard the pretentious title and the weird 
liner notes about “Truth” and “realism,” 
this turns out to be one of the best 
dance music LPs in many a moon. 
Larry's band has long been several 
notches above the ordinary, and the 12 
tracks here are all top-notch. The un- 
credited solo in Arkansas Holler is by 
Bobby Scott [See May 10 column]. 


> Kokomo: Asia Minor [Felsted 7513). 
This is what is known as over-milking 
a hit. Even if you dig Kok’s best-selling, 
honky-tonked foray into Grieg’s Piano 
Concerto, you may find these enfilades 
on Chopin, Mozart, Beethoven, etc., 
wear thin after a while—although I must 
admit his rock'n'roll Humoresque is the 
gooniest thing that’s happened to Dvorak 
since Mabel took those elbows off the 
table 


> Chris Connor-Maynard Ferguson: 
Double Exposure [Atlantic SD8049}. 
Super-charged is the word for this great 
combination. Both are hard-swinging 
pros who know how to vary a tempo 
or handle the most modern harmonies 
with ease—and they know how to 
treat a ballad with freshness, too, And 
those Two Ladies in dShade of d'Ba- 
nana Tree will never be the same again! 


> Spectacular Percussion Goes Latin 
[MGM E3921}, If you want an LP to 
put some varied Latin beats into a sum- 
mer dance party, this should do the 
trick. Roger King Mozian’s 12 tracks 
offer colorfully scored merengues, mam- 
(Continued on page 35) 





Tips from another 
Spalding star... 


Roger Maris! 


One of the big factors in the Yankee pennant 
victory last season was a fiercely competitive 
right fielder named Roger Maris. This season, 
his fifth in major league baseball, saw Maris 
play his way into the ranks of baseball's 
brightest stars and earned him the American 
League’s Most Valuable Player Award for 1960. 
Like so many top players, Maris has a few 
special tricks he’s picked up over the years. 
Here’s how he handles a fly ball from his right 


field slot: 


Naturally, the position | take is gov- 
erned by the batter—whether he’s right 
or left-handed. The situation on the field, 
the batter, the wind—all are considera- 
tions. In any case, I always take a couple 
of steps backwards while ''n) looking for 
the ball. 


Here’s the trick, once you're under the 
ball. Get the proper angle with your 
body while you're making the catch, to 
insure getting the ball away fast. If 
you're balanced and turned slightly to 
cock your throwing arm while making 
the catch, the seconds saved can make a 
big difference. 


As soon as I get a line on the ball, I’m 
ready to move. If I sense it’s going to be 
a deep one, I don't have to retrace my 
steps, as I've already started back. If it 
looks short, I’m ready, too. Remember, 
it’s a lot easier to go forward than turn 
late and go back. 


Roger Maris, like so many sports 
stars, is a user of Spalding equip- 
ment. And, as a member of Spald- 
ing’s advisory staff, he helps design 
the very best in baseball equipment 
including Spalding’s Roger Maris 
gloves. See them at good sporting 
goods stores everywhere. 


ALDING 


sets the pace in sports 





iy, 


Turn back the clock, 
ota on the Charleston 
-T: E 20's ARE BACK!! 

here 


hemlines cropped. Sleeves 
are gone... jackets on. 

are in... but WAY 
OUT. Catch? The idea is 
MISMATCH! In fabrics, 4 
too! Here's an ample sam- 
ple: a mauve tweed suit 
opening on a raspberry sill 
overblouse and topped with 
an apple red leather bubble 
beret. Under foot . . . every 
well-shod lassie will be 
classy in lower, broader 
heels fronted with flat, 
stubby toes. 


To soften this bare-armed, bare-necked 
picture of beauty ...an Italian import: 
Cashmere Bouquet Talc! Made from fine-milled 
~ tale, it scents, — e more 

. more lastingly costly cologne. 
eve the fashionable you in a silky veil 
of smoothness ~a delicate veil of fragrance. 


Also made from fash- 
ionable Italian tale — 
qn Segneeve 
Gives your skin the caress- 
ing care it craves. Fresh- 
ens you for hours with the 
fragrance men love. Y ours 
in a beautiful boudoir box 
with a fluff of a puff. 


Hands Up ...to show off your new-gloved look! 
Gloves up-to-and beyond the (some- 
times crushed into tiers of fabric)! Now here's 
a newsy note on rubber gloves: A little 
Cashmere Tale spri inside will 

your feeling velvety-soft and cool. 
You'll notice, too, the gloves will slide on 


smoothly — without sticking! 


Tight Squeeze! Panty girdles fill the bill for 

culottes (still very much the rage). But if girdle- 

ing’s making you a raving beauty . . . end 

- tug-o-war! Dusting your gi inside with 

—— Cashmere Bouquet Talc will help it 

on smooth-as-silk, better keeping its shape 
—and yours! 


Eye-catching beauties 
continue the color contrast 
twixt lips and lids. Now if 
your eye shadow sometimes 
softens and forms a line in 
the crease of your lid, try 
this! Right after applying 
(and before mascara), put 
a fleck of fine Cashmere 
Bouquet Talc on a cotton- 
tipped stick and dab it 
gently over the shadow—to 
set it. Then use a clean 
brush, or your fingertip, to 
whisk away excess powder. 





SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


The World of Entertainment 


By Mory Ann Zucker, Frankenmuth H. $., Frankenmuth, Mich. 
* Starred words refer te entertainment and entertainers 
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Marlon _..._____., movie ster. 


. Sing along on TV with Mitch —____ 


. Sound of mirth 
4. Dry measure (abbr.). 
ce 


. Argentum 

. Ship's captain k this record. 
. Fred Astaire, — 

. Dirt mixed with metal. 


Paulo, city in SE. Brazil. 
Ferrer, actor. 


actor. 
( chemical abbr.). 


essional 


. Erbium (chemical abbr.). 
. Word that is name of person, place, 


or 


g. 
24. Translation (abbr. ) 
. It vanishes when you stand up 


“I've Been Working on the _...-._ .” 


" (abbr. ). 


32. John, H Hayley, 


Cameron, movie actor 
and Juliet lie 


members of famous acting family 


.—__..._ Shore, singer of songs. 


36. Flat-to 
. Musica 


2. Eastern Standard 


1 mountains 
form of entertaimnent 
What would chop suey be without 
aeiniunel sauce? 
“Ma oS Kettle” were 
leading characters in movie series 
Time ( abbr.) 


. Neuter pronoun. 
. Musical entertainment for many might 


include the works of Johann Sebas 
ae 


. Large river in Italy 
. Piglet’s mother 


aoe 


star of The Sound of 
Music 
Division (abbr. ) 


. It doesn't mean yes 

. Create disturbance 

. Comes after la on the musical scale. 
. Tool for making small holes. 


. Douglas Fairbanks, 


, was fa- 
mous silent-picture actor. 


. To shift or swing around, as a sail. 
. Color of daffodils. 


Shakespearean play 





























DOWN 


Maria Tallchief is American — 
star 
you were! 


_ Nickname for Ann 
. Perform a duty or action. 
. Contraction for I am 


Guided 


. Lines (abbr. ) 
> (ee 


, cowboy movie and 
TV star. 

Token of esteem paid to something 
or someone of w 


2. Happen 


acieetiendlie movie and TV co- 


Hope, 
median 
Moved swiftly 


7. To have knowledge 


Linkletter, TV personality. 
Falsehoods. 

It means besides or in addition 
Dramatic presentation 

Ready for harvesting 

More than one one 

Small, sharp-pointed missile 
Millimeter — ) 

Ideal for taking a cruise on ( abbr.) 
Start the musical scale with this tone 
Short, triumphant laugh. 

Wak — _.., creator of world fa- 
mous cartoon characters 

Capital of France 

Sir Laurence Olivier, stage and screen 


The Bolshoi Ballet came to the U. $ 
in 1959 from the Union 
It means also 


. Straight piece of metal 


Successful play or movie. 


hole 


. Night bird 


_..-——._——.+. Arness, star of TV's Gun- 
smoke. 


. Nickname for Alfred. 


and behold! 


. German for 


yes 
Barrel or bale (abbr.). 
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(Continued from page 33) 


bos, etc., using a full range of bongos, | 


gourds, chocalyos, cabazas, tamlioras, 
timbales, and Quicas. 


> Spectacular Brass Goes Cha-Cha 
[MGM E3920]. More Mozian—this time 
with all 12 tracks in a one-two-cha-cha 
beat. “Si si” for dancing, “so-so” for 
listening. 


> Richard Williams: New Horn in Town 
[Candid 8003]. Tenderness and lyric 
grace from a jazz trumpet? Yes, indeed 
~this Williams has them. He can also 
blast loose at swinging tempos with the 


best of them. As with many Candid / 
ilbums, Nat Hentoff’s liner notes are | 


miles above average. 


> The Great Kai & J.J. [Impulse Al] 
[his re-unites the great (really) pair 
f Winding and Johnson, who tried to 
make a go of it as a team (1954-56), 
then went separate ways. This re-match 
for records is more than welcome. 
heirs is an urbane kind of jazz, which 
in tracks like Trixie, Going Going Gong, 
ind Theme from Picnic can have a deft 
sense of humor, too. An accolade also 
for Bill Evans’ piano. 


> James Clay: A Double Dose of Soul 
[Riverside 9349). The chief thing that 
distinguishes this from the dozens of 
OK-but-nothing-special discs being 
turned out these days by many jazzmen 
ure two Vic Feldman originals in which 
young (26) Clay yields hiis sax for a 
lean, ruggedly communicative jazz flute 
Another plus Riverside 's fine balanced 
stereo. 


> Dave Pell Octet: The Old South Wails 
[Capitol $T1512]. Don't ask me what 
Rodgers and Hart's Manhattan is doing 
in a collection billed as “Dixie chest- 
nuts”! Otherwise, Johnny (Checkmate) 
Williams and the other arrangers have 
done a neat job transmogrifying some 
ol’ Dixieland standards into Pell's soft- 
swing style 


> Otis Spann Is the Blues [Candid 
8001}. These are not blues for sleek, 
ead-eyed gals bemoaning the loss of a 
Bill or Joe, Instead they go straight to 
the heart of the story-telling blues that 
were such a vital part of the develop- 
ment of jazz from Negro folk music. 
Spann, 31, with Robert Lockwood, Jr., 
proves authentic blues are still very 
much alive in his generation. 


> Newport Folk Festival 1960 [Elektra | 


EKL189}. If you think folk songs are 


only for squares, try this sampling of | 
four acts from last June’s Rhode Island | 


fete, featuring Will Holt, Oscar Brand, 
Theodore Bikel, and the Oranim-Zabar 


Troupe. The styles vary from the driv- | 


ing M.T.A. to romantic ballads, to a 
droll spoof of Russian “cultural ex- 
change” singers R. H. 


irls in 
HIS 


go places 


Regatta 
And they go in comfort and in style! Jets’ cushiony insole sets your 
foot afloating. Puts spring in every step. Jets’ sleek lines look sim- 
ply great with everything from beach clothes to school sweaters. 
Tubbable, too. Next allowance, shouldn’t you go buy Jets? See all 
the trim styles and bright colors at better stores everywhere. 


~ @i Red Ball Jets w=". 


wash h wear papaees 
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1961 SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO 
PHOTOGRAPHY AWARD 
WINNERS 


Division II—Black and White 
(Grades 10, 11, and 12) 
Winners in Division I (Grades 7, 8, 
and 9) appear in Junior Scholastic, 
May 17. 
E—Portrait of & Person 
First Awerd, $100, also Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $100—Nicholas DeSci 17, East 
Denver H. S., Denver, Colo. Teacher, Regina 
Desjardens. 
Second Awerd, $50, also Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $50—Keren Munsil, 17, West H. S. 
Phoenix, Ariz. Teacher, Richard Zimmerman. 
Third Award, $25—Donna May, Polytechnic H. S., 
Sun Valley, Calif. Teacher, Frank Wetzel. 
Honorable Mention—Ansco Film 
Nancy Gay Johnson, 16, Thomas Jefferson 
H. S., Sen Antonio, Tex. Teacher, Charles 
Cottingham. 

Margaret Kizu, 18, Dorsey H. S., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Teacher, G. Burchard. 

Wanda McCoy, 17, Fremont H. S., Los Angeles, 
Colif. Teacher, Jack C. White. 

Albert Peyron, 18, Tucson H. S., Tucson, Ariz. 
Teacher, Harry A. Goldstein. 

Jerry Predika, 18, Niles McKinley H. S., Niles, 
Ohio. Teacher, Mario S$. Bertolini. 


F—Birds & Animals 


First Award, $100—Wayne Friedlander, 17, Alex. 
Hamilton H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher, 
leis Vinette. 





Second Award, $50—Robert 1. Richardson, 17, 
Will C. Crawford H. S., San Diego, Calif. 
Teacher, James Gibbs. 
Third Award, $25—John E. Jones, 19, Helix H. S., 
La Mesa, Calif. Teacher, C. W. Jasmagy. 
Honorable Mention—Ansco Film 
Jerry Bruckheimer, 17, Mumford H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Stanley Ormsby. 

Sve Hengeveld, 17, Riverside H. S., Painesville, 
Ohio. Teacher, Roger Stanley. 

"Barry Kaplan, 14, Mumford H. §., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Stanley Ormsby. 

Albert Peyron, 18, Tucson (Ariz.) H. S. Teacher, 
Harry A. Goldstein. 

Sally Ann Tuhonen, 16, Dominican H. 7., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, Sr. Jean Henry. 

*Also General Electric Supplementary Awora— 
Flashbulbs. 


G—School or Community Life 
First Award, $100, also Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $100—Nancy Gay Johnson, 16, Thomas 
Jefferson H. S., San Antonio, Tex. Teach 
Charles Cottingham. 
Second Award, $50, alse Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $50—Nicholas DeSciose, 17, East Den 
ver H. S., Denver, Cole. Teacher, Regina Des 
jordens. 
Third Award, $25—Mark Cohen, 17, Forty Fort 
(Pa.) H. S$. Teacher, Donald Herrold. 
Honorable Mention—Ansco Film 
H. Kirk Fowler, 16, Riverside H. S., Painesville, 
Ohio. Teacher, Roger Stanley. 

Bob Golden, 15, Mumford H. $., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Stanley Ormsby. 

Albert Peyron, 18, Tucson (Ariz.) H. S$. Teacher, 
Herry A. Goldstein. 








VM 


Super- 


STEREO 


For 


Happy 
raduates 


Jerry Predika, 18, Niles McKinley H. S., Niles, 
Ohio. Teacher, Mario S$. Bertolini. 

Tony Young, 19, Tucson (Ariz.) H. S$. Teacher, 
Harry A. Goldstein. 


H—Sports 
First Award, $100--David Powell, 17, East H. 5S., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Teocher, Orie Bell. 
Second Award, $50—Pete Doniels, 17, Topeke 
(Kans.) H. S$. Teecher, John Blevans. 
Third Award, $25—Joel Sussman, 17, Culver City 
(Calif.) Senior H. $. Teacher, Lowell Zimmer 
man. 
Honorable Mention—Ansco Film 
Jerry Bruckheimer, 17, Mumford H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Stanley Ormsby 

Bill Cerothers, 19, Rincon H. $., Tucson, Ariz 
Teacher, Orval Northam. 

Paul Elliott, 15, Palo Alto (Calif.) Senior H. S 
Teacher, Paul H. Engeleke. 

Jerry Predika, 18, Niles McKinley H. S., Niles, 
Ohio. Teccher, Mario $. Bertolini. 

*Paul Sandro, 16, Ock Park & River Forest H. S., 
Ook Park, Ill. Teacher, Voughn Armer. 
*Also Genero! Electric Supplementory Aword— 

Flashbulbs. 
|—Scenes 

First Aword, $100—Christine Hayashi, 17, Robert 
A. Waller School, Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Joyce 
Koramas. 

Second Awerd, $50—Tom Yost, 17, Whittier 
(Colif.) H. S. Téacher, Ernest Hemmerling. 

Third Awerd, $25—Beverly Jockson, 17, lew 
Wallace School, Gory, ind. Teacher, George 
Strimbu. 

Honorable Mention—Ansco Film 
Arnold H. Gaertner, 17, Mumford H. $., Detroit, 

Mich. Teacher, Stanley Ormsby. 


(Colif.) 4. S 


Ariz. Teacher, J. Honcoop. 

Jerry Predika, 16, Niles McKinley H. $., Niles 
Ohic. Teacher, Mario $. Bertolini. 

Gerry Riedy, 17, Culver City (Colif.) H. S$ 
Teacher, Lowell Zimmerman 


J—Still Life 
First Award, $100—Bob Reicher, 16, Alex. Hamil 


ton H. S$. Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher, Lois 
Vinette 


Second Award, $50—Fred 1. Tann, 16, Alex 
Harilton H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher, 
Lois Vinette. 

Third Award, $25—Norman Snyder, 15, Mumford 
H. $., Detroit, Mich. Teocher, Stanley Ormsby 

Honorable Mention—Ansco Film 
Gene Antisdel, 17, Sante Clera (Calif.) H. § 

Teacher, Vernon Broadbert. 


V-M/PorTABLE 

COMPONENT Stereo System— 

Compact, light, easy-to-carry, this unit is just right 

for dancing fua or thrilling stereo listening. Your 

present hi-fi records will sound better than ever! 

Exclusive V-M “Stere-O-Matic”’® Automatic 4- 
Speed Record Changer plays ail records. Four pow- 

erful speakers. Model 307 . Only $129.95° | Oon Chisum, 16, Wee H. S, Phoenix, Arig 

| Teacher, Richard Zimmerman 


| lynn Edwerds, 17, Garfield H. S, Seattle, 
Wash. Teacher, Joseph Marshall. 

lven Ficken, 17, Seword (Nebr.) H. S$. Teacher 
Frederick 8. Deeds. 

Geil Sulliven, 18, John Francis Polytechnic 
H. S., Sun Volley, Calif. Teacher, Frank E 
Wetzel. 





V-M “ApD-A-TRack” ®"tape-o-matic’® 4-Track 
STEREO Tare RecorDeR—Perfect for high school 
and college studies . . . Great for parties... 
Superb for serious stereo listening! It’s fun to 
make your own stereo recordings, too! New 
“Add-A-Track” lets you record while hearing a 
previous recording. Then on playback, you hear 
both tracks! Model 722......+++.Only $259.95" — *Slightly Higher West 


See—Hear These and Other Fine V-M Models At Your V-M Dealer's Today/ 


the oice Q.-: Music’ 


V-M CORPORATION © BRENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN © KNOWN POR THE FINEST IN RECORD CHANGERS, PHONOGRAPHS AND TAPE RICORDERD 


Division I11—Color Transparencies 
(Grades 7 through 12) 


K—Portrait of a Person 


First Award, $100—Dewey Jenkins, 17, Mumford 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Stanley Ormaby. 
Second Award, $50, also General Electric Sup- 
plementary Award, $50—Barry Kaplan, 14, 
Mumford H. $., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Stanley 
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Third Awerd, $25, also Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $25—Mark Wilson, 17, Lake Oswego 
(Ore.) H. S. Teacher, Alice Brown. 
Honorable Mention—Ansco Film 
Philip Bavter, 17, Wilmington 
Teacher, Omega Bailey 

Mark Diem, 15, Mumford H. §$., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Stanley Ormsby 

Rebert Golden, 15, Mumford H. §., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Stanley Ormsby. 

Thomes C. Henn, 18, Columbie H. $., Rich- 
land, Wash. Teacher, Thomas Knudsen. 

Brendan Muir, 14, Northridge School, Alexon- 
dria, Ohio. Teacher, Paul Sylvester. 


\- Birds & Animals 
First Aword, $100—Dennis Epstein, 17, Alex. 
Hamilton H. S., los Angeles, Calif. Teacher, 
Lols Vinefte. 
Second Aweord, $50—John A. Lewlor, 15, Notre 
Dame Catholic H. S., Bridgeport, Conn. Teach- 
er, Rev. Gerald M. Scully, CSC. 
Third Awerd, $25—Robert Willett, 18, Highline 
H. $., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, H. E. Lemon. 
Honorable Mention—Ansco Film 
Dennis Glender, 14, Albany (Ore.) Union H. 5. 
Teacher, Robert Haberly. 

Ann Hulshof, 146, Albany (Ore.) Union H. §. 
Teacher, Robert Haberly 

john James, 17, Alex. Hamilton H. $., Les An- 
gelet, Calif. Teacher, Lois Vinette. 

Dewey Jenkins, 17, Mumford H. $., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Stonley Ormsby. 

Dewey Jenkins, 17, Mumford H. $., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Stanley Ormsby. 


M—Scenes 
First Aword, $100, also Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $100—Mork Wilson, 17, Loke Oswego 
(Ore.) H. S. Teacher, Alice Brown 
Second Awerd, $50-—Frank Sevfert, 18, The 
Dalles H. S., The Dalles, Ore. Teacher, Zelphe 
Hutton 
Third Award, $25—Carol Marie Coolidge, 16, 
New Trier Twp. H. S., Winnetke, tl, Teacher, 
Mary Evelyn Donnell 
Honorable Mention—Ansco Film 
Peggy Lee Anderson, 15, Corinth (N. Y.) Cen- 
trol H. S$. Teacher, Randall Schieppich. 
Shoron Marchant, 17, Grants Pass (Ore.) H. S. 
Teocher, Gale Jones 
Michael Parkin, 15, East Hampton (Conn.) H. &. 
Teacher, Clora Guy 
Gene D. Robinson, Jr., 17, Robbinsville (N. C.) 
H. S. Teacher, R. L. Crisp. 
Susan Kathleen Smith, 16, Bennett H. S$. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Teacher, Helen Bryans. 


N—Still Life 

First Award, $100, also Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $100—Bob Golden, 15, Mumford H.S., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Stanley Ormsby. 

Second Award, $50—Gerald M. Samolinski, 146, 
Pivs XI H. S., Milwavkee, Wise. Teacher, Sr. 
M. Justine, OSF. 

Third Award, $25—Marvin Bockstrom, 15, Benson 
Ce. Ag. School, Maddock, N. Dak. Teacher, 
Walloce Rice. 

Honorable Mention—Ansco Film 
Don M. Acker, 14, Willson Junior H. S., Boze- 

mon, Mont. Teacher, James F. Placek. 
George Bailey, 15, Fort Cherry H. S. Me 
Donald, Pa. Teacher, Raiph E. Loughman. 
Harry Keiden, 16, Mumford H. $., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Stanley Ormsby. 
Robert Koumiss, 17; Lane Tech. H. S., Chicago, 
il. Teacher, Alex M. Topp. 
Ken Rounds, 16, Glendale (Colif.) H. $. Teach- 
er, Harry C. Francisco 


(m.) HK. OS, 


Third Award, $25—Keith Hackleman, 


O--School of Community Life 


First Award, $100—Craig Wiese, 17, Jefferson 


H. &., Portland, Ore. Teacher, John Ryder. 


Second Award, $50, also General Electric Supple- 


mentary Award, $50—Joel Weorren, 17, Cleve- 
land Heights (Ohio) H. S. Teacher, V. Ferrara. 
17, Van- 
delia (ill.) Comm. H. S$. Teacher, Wauneta 
Griffin. 


Honorable Mention—Ansco Film 


Faith Bowie, 17, H. S. of Music & Art, New 
York, N. ¥. Teacher, Dorothy Kaplan. 

Faith Bowie, 17, H. S$. of Music & Art, New 
York, N. Y. Teacher, Dorothy Kaplen. 

James Fluck, 13, Cherokee Heights Jr. H. S., 
Madison, Wisc. Teacher, Conrad Reinhardt. 
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Neal Johnston, 18, Montebello (Calif.) Senior 
H. S. Teacher, Philip Sopocko. 

Brendan Muir, 14, Northridge School, Alexan- 
dria, Ohio. Teacher, Paul Sylvester. 

New York Institute of Photography Scholarship 
Awards: 

Mark Cohen, 17, Forty Fort (Pa.) H. S$. 
Jerry Predika, 18, Niles McKinley H. S., Niles 
Ohio. Teacher, Mario S. Bertolini. 

General Electric Supplementary Aweord for all! 
oround ability in flash photogrophy—3 cases 
of flashbulbs: 

Barry Kaplan, 14, Mumford H. $., Detroit, Mich. 

Special School Awards—Anscomatic Projectors: 

Mumford High School, Detroit, Mich—for the 
largest ber of national prize-winners. 
Tucson (Ariz.) High School—for the largest 
number of entries in the national judging. 














“TURNS WORK. I! 


=UINE 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


MOTOR SCOOTER 


Put a T t to work and combine bus- 
iness with pleasure. Just the wheels for 
delivery duty and running errands. 
Topper's thrift-ride my: pays off.. 
up to 100 miles to the gallon. 

But all routes lead to fun when you 
travel by T r. It’s the fun-filled way 
to get to sci and play as well as work. 
You'll like Topper’s Scootaway®auto- 
matic transmission — smooth as dad's 

scooter on the road too! 
Choice two-toned styling — Birch 
White with Strato Blue, Pepper Red or 
Granada Green. Get down to your 
Harley-Davidson dealer and get in on 
the fun. Convenient pay plans make the 
Topper easy to own. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. 55-5, Milwevkee 1, Wisconsin 


cccnerecesenesunpansumsnsensenaqneannestaresttG@bssesccsess 




















Ride the Silver Eagle motor scooter. 
Enjoy the “instant go” of its great new 
aluminum 4-cycle engine. Relax to the 
easy new ride. Test the many other 
Your Cushman dealer wants you to 
try it. Take him up on jt right away. 


FREE Silver 
Medallion Key Chain 


Take This Ad To Your 
Dealer For Your FREE Gift 


Send coupon for scooter booklet 
(oy CUSHMAN MOTORS 


934 Ne. 2ist, Lincoln, Nebraska 
A subsidiary of Outboard Marine Corporation 
Please send Silver Eagle folder. 
NAME. 
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_ men’ 
iso fabulous British Colonial 
large stamp book— Al! four offers free—Send 10¢ to cover 


+ ti. British 
0  Dissimilar <a-s, STAMPS 
Genuine Scott Catalog value over 
$2.50. Special Introductory offer Only 10c 
From Britain's Farflung Empire. Act Now! 


Approvals included. CROWN STAMP CO., Virgil 612, Ont. 











If Tortuga lets you pass, 
Then beware of Hatteras... . 
These two lines of sailors’ doggerel 
might have been a warning of the fierce 
pirates who used Tortuga Island off 
the northern coast of Haiti as a hideout 
in the 1600's. These pirates and their 


ships are pictured on a set of eight dia- | 
mond-shaped stamps recently issued by | 
Haiti, the western part of the Caribbean | 


island of Hispaniola. 

In the 17th century the Windward 
Passage between Cuba and Haiti was 
a favorite route for richly-laden mer- 
chant ships. It was also a dangerous 
route, for ships had to pass Tortuga 


| where hundreds of pirates waited to 
| pounce on their prey. In those days 


Tortuga was known as “pirates’ para- 
dise.” Today it is a paradise for would- 
be hunters of pirate treasure. 


The sensitive fingers of a blind per- 
son reading a book in Braille are shown 
on a new stamp issued by the United 
Arab Republic to honor the World 
Health Organization. Braille is a system 
of printing for blind readers in which 
letters are represented by raised dots. 
It was invented in 1829 by a French- 
man named Louis Braille, a blind teach- 
er of the blind. 

—M. RONAN 


Poor Pickings 


Joe: “Somebody picked my pocket.” 
Moe: “What did he get?” 
Joe; “Practice.” 


The Balance sheet 


What's in a Name? 


“I hear Sam Tweedle turned down 
his divinity degree.” 

“Yeah, he didn't want to be called 
Tweedle, D. D.” 


Wall @treet Journal 


y WALLET 


PHOTOS 


just send any tite gredvetion 
pheote, snapshot or negative with 

$1} 00 for 25 Beavtitone i) wollet 
photoes. Each 2x3) inch phete ee 
ie mode on dovble-we . oth 
finish, pertreit paper e 

pestage ond return original. 

Meney beck gverentes. 60 

ter $2.00, 100 ter $3.00 

fer super speed service 


edd 2% 
BEAUTITONE® PHOTOS 
Dept. 277: Green Bey, Wie 


CARBIDE CANNON 
Big Boom! Sounds ihe ; 
$4 





JOHNSON SMITH CO. Gest. 858 Detroit 7, Mick 
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Dramatic Events Recorded First 
Time From Short Wave Radio! 


President's voice from outer space 
... police capture of a gunman... 
radio contact with record altitude 
flight! Many other fascinating, his- 
toric events —shipz, planes, foreign 
stations—ail trany-ribed on a lim- 
ited-edition recording, ‘The Amaz- 
ing World of Short Wave Listening," 
narrated by world-famous news- 
caster Alex Dreier. if ‘re alert, 
adventuresome, send for this re- 
markable recording today! 


As heard on Hallicrafters precision 
receivers, $39.95 to $395.00. 


e sce) peed (eee wa 


Department 25, 

I Whallicratters Chicago 11, ii. 

| Enclosed is 25¢. Please rush ‘The Amac- 
ing World of Short Wave Listening.’ 


NAME 
| ADORESS 
STATE 
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Profitable Insult 


A club bore accosted the secretary 
of a golf club and said: “Give me your 
advice. I have been deliberately in- 
sulted by Colonel Brown. He said to 
me: ‘Sir, I will give you $50 if you re- 
sign your membership in this club.” 

“That's obvious,” replied the secre- 
tary. “Hold out for a better offer.” 


Montrea) Star 


A Logical Explanation 
Elizabeth Ewens of the Bruce Pub- 


lishing Company, recently returned 
from the Middle East, was describing 
her climb to the tomb of the pharaoh in 
one of the pyramids to Aloysius Croft, 
senior editor of the firm. 

“And there, at the top,” she said, 
“was a frightened mouse. What do you 
suppose a mouse was doing 400 steps 
up inside the pyramid?” 

“Looking,” Croft, 


mummy, of course!” 
Deorle K 


said “for his 


(hetter, Milwaukee Journal 
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HAPPY VACATION! 


This is the final issue of the cur- 
rent school year. Our first issue of 
the fall semester will be dated Sep- 
tember 13 and will arrive in your 
school on or before that date. See 
you in September—we hope. 

Meanwhile, to one and all, our 
best wishes for a happy summer 
vacation! 











Sleepers Sounding Off 
Jones is devoted to golf and his wife 
is equally fond of auction sales. They 
both talk in their sleep. The other night 
the people in the next apartment heard 
him shout, “Fore!” and immediately his 


wife yelled, “Four and a quarter!” 
Effective Pwolle Speaking 


Diet Deficiency 


A church in Minneapolis has a prob- 
lem. Take a look at this quote from a 
recent church bulletin: “Some time ago 
we asked that you do not allow your 
children to eat the prayer cards in 
church. We noticed an adult or two 
chewing them last Sunday. If you are 
an adult and have a habit of eating 
suggest that you see your 
family doctor or your veterinarian or 


grocer or somebody.” 
Cedric Adam 


cards, we 


Minneapolis Tribune) 


Sneaky Strategy 


Jones had taken a taxi, only to dis- 
cover on approaching his destination 
that his wallet was empty. 

“Stop!” he shouted to the driver, and 
jumped out. “I just want to go in this 
drugstore and get some matches,” he 
explained. “I've dropped a $20 bill 
somewhere in the cab and can’t find it 
in the dark.” 

When he came out, the cab had 
vanished into the night, as he had an- 
ticipated. 


Home Folks 


A Little Bit of ireland 


When a Japanese-American purchased 
an artificial shamrock last St. Patrick's 
day, he was kidded by a friend about 
his lack of Irish. The Japanese-American 
only grinned and pointed to small tag 
attached to the shamrock’s stem. It 
read, “Made in Japan.” 


Minutes 


A Noteworthy Quote 


Sir Thomas Beecham, the late and 
famous orchestra conductor, explained 
why he refused to hire female musicians. 

“If they're pretty,” he said, “they 
distract my male musicians. If they're 
not pretty, they distract me!” 


Trish Digest 
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Rocketelier Center, New York 20, New York 





School & College Directory | 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career fields. Be sure to write them 
for free catalogs. And when you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 





‘THE ARTS 


' PHILADELPHIA 
MUSEUM 
COLLEGE 

OF ART 


Modern career college for 
today’s artists, designers 
and art teachers. Coed. 
Accredited. 4-year B.F.A. 
or B.S. degrees. Also Eve- 
ning Division and Summer 
Worksheps for students 
and teachers. Catalogs. 
E. M. Benson, Dean. 


PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM COLLEGE OF ART 


DEPT. C, BROAD & PINE, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
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HE COLUMOUS COLLEGE. OF ART AND OFS 
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CLEVELAND 
institute of art 

















CHOUINARD 


ART INSTITUTE 
Professional school of art and design. BFA and Cer- 
tifleate programs in Advertising, Industrial & Interior 
Design, Fashion Design, Drawing & P . File 
Arts, Ittustration. Distinguished feculty. © Day, 
evening, Saturday classes. Summer session. Member 
National Association Schools of Art. Scholarships. 
Free Catalog: Dept. L 


743 &. Grand View St Les Angeles 57, Calif. 


Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 

















Catalog. 1954 Race St., Phita.3, Pa. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


© PAINTING 
@ SCULPTURE 
For catalog write 


Broad & Cherry, Philadelphia 2, Penna. 


SAN FRANCISCO ART INSTITUTE 


(Formerty Caiifernia Scheel! of Fine Arts) 
Adeertising Art, Photography and Art Teacher 
Training. B.F.A. degree. Also M.F.A. degree pro- 
gram with majors in Painting and Seulpture 
Affiliated with the University of California. Send 
SO0¢ for general catalog. 

GURDON WOODS, Director, Room 1 
900 Chestnut Street, San Francisco 11, Calif. 














SCIENCE & LAB 














CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


MEDICAL SECRETARIES. ASSISTANTS. 
LAB & X-RAY TECHNOLOGISOTS 
Co-ed 1 year courves 


Lifetime career. Good pay. Part 
time work Derm: DT 


Cleveland G.1. approved A 


| 
| College Degree. Free placement. Suggestions fr Juniors 


take HOME STUDY COURSE FOR MEDICAL Recep 
tieniet, tm office procedure. besle sureing afte & iad 
theory Leads to high paying career. Credit granted toward 
resident treining. Write fer Beoklet HS. 5 A sed 
Behools: Boston. Cleveland, L.A.. Detreit, (AS cere 
Schoo! for Physicians’ Aides, #5 Fifth Ave, New York) 


}) Write Catalog, Dept. RES, 4707 Eurtid Ave. Clevetand, Obie 


Seniors .. . Become a 
MEDICAL SECRETARY 
i 10 Week Home Study Cow 
| Enroll Now ... Graduate by Pau 
BOSTON INSTITUTE OF MEDICAL SECRETARIES 
| 723 Geyteten Street Dest. 4 Besten, Mass 








THEATRE 





BEAUTY CULTURE 











ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
7+ 4 


AMD SCHOOL 
OF DRAMA 


—— GUEST STARS beve lecleded — 
monnis CARWOVSEY - FRANCES HYLAND 
- SAM WANAMAERER 


—— GUEST LECTURERS beve boos — 

ERIC BENTLEY - HAROLD CLURMAN 

TYRONE GUTNRIE - JONN GIELGUD 

WENRY HEWES ~ MICHAEL ST. DENIS 
ELMER RICE 


rofessione! Steff: JOWM REICH, Heed 
CHAS. McGAW - BELLA ITEM 
ALSWANG, Conselts: 








MUSIC 











Sherwood Music School ™2,'"" 3." 


ca 
reer. Two- — a certifieste courses and sou 
degree courses musicians 

Nat. Aven. Schis. Mus beste eoevetied, Coed Well-equipped 
bulk on lskefromt. Dormitory i... "tee 

1806. Catalog. 1016 8. Michigan Citteage 5, if. 





CAREER SERVICE 

















Tell how to train, enter, advance, succeed. 


3 CAREER REPORTS. FACT-FILLED 


Find real job security, « must for the 
“‘eareer-minded."’ Catalog 10¢. Write: CAREERS. Dept. C, 
P. O. Box 2211, Church Street Annex, New York 8, N. ¥ 





THE FUTURE IS UP TO YOU... 


The critical time to be thinking 
about your future education and 
your future career is now, while 
you are still in high school. It may 
be too late if you wait until you 
have graduated, because by then 
the choice college and trade 
schools may be filled. The purpose 
of this magazine’s SCHOOL & COL- 
LEGE DIRECTORY page is to help 
you to make the right choice of 
your future education. Whether you 
go to a four-year college or enroll 
in a professional or trade school, 
there's no time like the present to 
make plans. Send away for bro- 
chures offered by the schools listed 
on this page . . . today! 
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COLLEGE and 
CAREER 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Harold Zuckerman, School and College 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Ques 
tions of greatest interest will be an- 
swered here. Sorry, no answers by 
personal letter. 


Q. I would like to become a social 
director on an ocean liner. What em- 
ployment opportunities for women are 
there?—H. S., Chicago, Ill. 


A. Women are employed on ocean 
liners and cruise ships in such personal- 
service jobs as waitress, stewardess, 
phone operator, and nurse. Employ- 
ment, restricted to mature, experienced 
women, is usually arranged through the 
local maritime unions having jurisdic- 
tion over the port area from which the 
ship sails. Top physical condition is a 
“must” for meeting the challenge of the 
hard work and long hours required in 
these personal-service jobs. 


Q. I should like to prepare for the 
teaching of mentally and physically re- 
tarded children. What educational prep- 
aration is needed?—C.R., Dover, N.H.; 
F. E., Fancy Farm, Kentucky. 


A. You should prepare for teaching 
by attending and graduating from a 
four-year liberal arts college or from 
one of your state's teacher-training in- 
stitutions. A selection of courses in 
psychology, sociology, and methods of 
teaching the handicapped will also be 
helpful. For information, write to the 
National Education Assn., 1201 16th 
St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Q. I am planning a career in person- 
nel administration. What courses should 
I take in high school and college?—D. D., 
Bay City, Mich. 


A. Personnel workers supervise the 
employment policies and practices of 
business and governmental organiza- 
tions. They hire, train, supervise safety 
and health regulations, and help settle 
labor-management disputes. Your high 
school course should include English 
and social studies. At college you will 
major in business management, safety 
engineering, and psychology. For fur- 
ther information write for the pamphlet 
“Personnel Work” available from the 
N. Y. Life Insurance Company, 51 
Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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onératulations! 


to the winners of the 
5th Annual 


MERCHANT 
MARINE 
Poster Contest 


prize $500 in Cash 
PAM VOCT 


Northport High School 
Northport, New York 


Teacher: Helen L. Alton 


SHIP 
AMERICAN 


TRAVEL 
AMERICAN 


Pam Vogt's winning poster will appear on all U. &. 
mail trucks and in U. &. Post Offices May 15-31. 


PRIZE $100 U. S. Savings Bond 
PAT KRUSZEWSKI 


Cass Technical High Schoo! 
Detroit, Michigan 


Teacher: Leonard P. Johnson 


PRIZE $50 U. S. Savings Bond 
PAUL H. LANGMUIR 


David Hills High Schoo! 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Teacher: Mrs. Larson 


Our thanks to all those who entered, and to their 
teachers. The 1962 contest announcement will appear 
in the pages of this magazine next September. 


THE AMERICAN 
MARITIME 
INDUSTRY 


Representing United States ocean, lake and river 
carriers, shipbuilders, ship suppliers and others 
whose business is water transportation. 


FOURTH PRIZE 
25 WINNERS 
$25 U. S$. Savings Bonds 
PAULA SARR 
Cleveland, Ohio 
DENNIS D. SLASKI 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
GUNAR DOMBROVSK! 
Salem, N. J. 
BETTY WEBB 
Detroit, Mich. 
PENNY NICOLLS 
Zephyr Cove, Nev. 
LINDA WHITMER 
Dayton, Virginia 
DOTTIE MANN 
Winter Haven, Florida 
DON DAVIS 
St. Louis, Missouri 
LEONARD CHARRON 
Nashua, N. H 
TOM COVERT 
Michigan City, tnd. 
JANICE KISTY 
Carteret, N. J. 
FRED DISNEY 
Baltimore, Maryland 
ERIC JOHNSON 
Detroit, Michigan 
DAVE BIDDLECOMB 
Baltimore, Maryland 
LAWRENCE G. JOHNSON 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 
KATHY McGEE 
Buffalo, New York 
VINCENZA PIGNANELLI 
Brookiyn, New York 
GLENN Y. FUJIMORI 
Chicago, Iilinois 
CHARES HAAS 
Buffalo, New York 
GARY MORE 
Centra! Point, Oregon 
BEVERLY BENJAMIN 
Pueblo, Colorado 
SHARON PECK 
La Puente, Calif. 
MIKE TALLMAN 
Des Moines, iowa 
BOS BOEBERITZ 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
THOMAS CATHEY 
Detroit, Michigan 


HONORABLE 
MENTION 

25 WINNERS 
$10 in cash 


LAWRENCE BREAUD 
New Orleans, La. 
JOAN MEYERSIECK 
Detroit, Michigan 
LAWRENCE L. MABE 
Houston, Texas 
RONALD STARNER 
Des Moines, towa 
LEN GAWRYCH 
Chicago, tii. 
MARILYN DOEPP 
Northport, New York 
JAN HANSEN 
New York, New York 
MICHAEL G. PISHKO 
McKeesport, Pa. 
TIM LESSAK 
Akron, Ohio 
TERRY DEL gmosse 
Monessen, 
JOHN cam 
Buffalo, New York 
RICHARD KUPCHINSKAS 
Brookiyn, New York 
KARIN PRINZ 
New York, New York 
DAVID ALLAN LITTLE 
Baltimore, Maryland 
ANNETTE DIMEO 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 
HARRY HELSLOOT 
Detroit, Michigan 
DAVID RR, NOYES 
Hartford, Conn. 
NANCY at faze 





SHERRY DUGUID 
hita, Kansas 
anaaca KOWALKE 
Detroit, Michigan 
KARREN KIRKLAND 
Wallaston, Mass. 

JERRY HARSTON 
Bountiful, Utah 
NINA LYNN _ YOUNG 
Oklahoma City, Oxia. 
GARY MABRY 
Bellaire, Texas 
onAnon PFLUEGER 
it. Petersburg, Fia. 
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High School Whizzes 


LL WET—that's Steve Clark of Los 

Altos (Calif.) High School. But on 
him, it looks good. A_ 17-year-old 
senior, Steve stunned the swimming 
world last month by winning both the 
100- and 220-yard free style events in 
the national championships! What's 
more, he broke the American record 
in each event! 

First he took on the great Murray 
Rose, Olympic champion, in the 220 
Murray hadn't been beaten in three 
years, but he was a wilted Rose after 
Steve clipped 1.5 seconds off the rec 
ord (2:01.5) for that event. 

With that title in the bag, Steve 
really cut loose. He beat out 100 yards 
in the fantastic time of 0:46.8—shaving 
1.4 seconds off the record. The judges 
couldn’t believe their stop-watches. 

Just before I sat down to write this, 
I received a note from Steve's coach, 
Nort Thornton, informing me that his 
boy had just swum the 100 in 46.6 in 
a high school meet! P 

The Los Altos swimming team must 
be the greatest in the country. In that 
same meet, they broke six national 
high school and two American records! 
All in all, they hold 13 national inter- 
scholastic 84-meet 
winning streak! 


records and an 


> Paw Paw (Mich.) High School is 
just as proud of its track team. It has 
never lost a meet! Over the last 11 
years, the Paw Paw cinder-ellas have 
chalked up 64 dual-meet victories in 
a row. And, according to students Jud 
McKinley and Barry Smith, the school 
competes in one of the toughest leagues 
in Michigan. 


> The pride and joy of Marshall High 
School in Rochester, Minn., is Bruce 
Brown. A 16-year-old honor student, 
Bruce has won the state diving title 
four years in a row. He captured his 
first as an eighth grader—and has an- 
other year to go after crown No. 5! 


> Big buzz at Arcadia High in Scotts- 
dale, Ariz., is pitcher Gary Deak. He 
chucked two no-hitters last year and 
two in a row this season! 


> The next Johnny Thomas? Could be 
Del Benjamin, freshman high jumper 
at LaSalle High School in New York 
City. He's already tied the National 
high school freshman record of 6-2, 
and is a cinch to soar higher this spring 


> The next Wilt Chamberlain? Every- 
one in New York City is betting on 
Lewis Alcindor, a 6-7 grade school 
hoop star (St. Jude’s School). Lew, 
who will enter Power Memorial High 
School next fall, is out of this world. 
Though just.a grade schooler, he can 
run, jump, shoot, and pass like a high 
school All-American 


> Joy Foster, a little 12-year-old pig- 
tailed girl from Jamaica (West Indies), 
was the big Joy of the national table 
tennis championships in Detroit. Joy 
ping-ponged her way to the midget 
girls’ title (13 years and under), the 
girls’ title (15 and under), and lost by 
a hair in the finals of junior girls’ play 
(18 and under) 

Joy started playing at three, began 
outplaying her younger brother and his 
friends at six, and at eight won all the 
Jamaican titles worth winning, includ- 
ing the All-Jamaica women’s singles 
title, the Island women’s doubles, and 
five mixed doubles titles! 

When she was picked to represent 
Jamaica in the West Indies Table 
Tennis Championships, Joy became the 
youngest person in history ever to rep- 
resent a nation in any sport! 


> The greatest 17-year-old distance 
runner in history—that’s what all the 
track experts are calling Bruce Kidd, 
high school star from Toronto, Canada. 
Last winter he dazzled the track fans 
in Canada and the United States by 


beating many of the greatest runners 
in the world. In one indoor meet after 
another, he ran the best into the 
ground, He ran one two-mile race in 
8:49.2—great time for anyone, incred- 
ible time for a teen-ager. (The fastest 
two-mile ever run by a high school boy 
in the U. S. is 9:21.4.) 


> Greatest middle-distance prospect of 
the day must be Tom Sullivan of St. 
George High School in Evanston, I. 
Tom also beat some of the country’s 
greatest runners last winter, and he 
appears to be a cinch to break some 
high school records this spring. He has 
never been beaten in high school com- 
petition 


> Right behind Sullivan in the middle- 
distance class is Bruce Bess of La 
Habra (Calif.) High. As a 15-year-old 
soph last year, Bruce ran the 880 in 
1:53.8 and the mile in 4:17.5, easily 
the best marks ever made by a 10th 
grader. He had a great winter and is 
now ready to challenge Sullivan for 
high school middle-distance honors. 


> High school’s speediest runner could 
be little Bill Hefter of Piedmont 
(Calif.) High School. Bill has already 
run the 100 in 9.7 and 9.6, and is im- 
proving all the time. 


> More on Reggie Harding, our 6-11- 
All-American H. S. hoop star, probably 
the country’s No. 1 college prospect 
His coach, Bob Samaras, of Eastern 
H. S., Detroit, Mich., tells me: 

“Reggie averaged 25 points a game 
for three years, hitting on 57 per cent 
of his shots. He also averaged 25 re- 
bounds, 8 assists, and 10 blocked shots 
a game. He has a total of 26 moves and 
80 shots. He can run the 100 under 11 
seconds, and also competes in football 
and track (shot put, hurdles, and high 
jump). 

“With Reggie in the line-up, we won 
41 games and lost just 2~averaging 75 
points to our opponents’ 46, a winning 
margin of 29 points!” (My spies tell 
me Reggie is all set to enroll at Niagara 
University.) 


> And a littl, more on the great Van- 
Arsdale twins—Dick and Tom—of 
Manual High in Indianapolis. Both are 
6-4, both are All-American, both are 
great shooters and rebounders, and 
both are great students. They finished 
No. 1 and No. 3 in a graduating class 
of over 400! You can bet your socks 
they'll be wooed by every college in 
the Big Ten—plus 30 or 40 others. 
—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 








I'VE WON eats LET THE WIND 
CUP BUT PAT DOESN CATCH YOUR HAIR, 
PROMISED TO TAKE GIVE MEA SECOND BOY, AND TACK 
US SAILING IF / 
: we GLANCE! OVER TO THE 
ILL ONLY GO IF 


BARBERS! 
HE WEARS THAT CLIP 


ON HIS HEAD! Ms 
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SURE I USE ALMOST... THATS WHY EVERYBODY 
WATER WITH MY ) SHOULD USE "VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC.IT'S 
HAIR TONIC— 4 MADE SPECIALLY FOR MEN WHO USE 

DOESN'T i| WATER. WITH THEIR HAIR. TONIC.WATER 

EVERYBODY?) 4A. EVAPORATES, ROBS YOUR HAIR OF 

GROOMING OILS. BUT ‘VASELINE’ 
HAIR. TONIC WOA’T 
EVAPORATE— 
IT'S 1OO% PURE 
GROOMING OIL, 
REPLACES OIL 
THAT WATER 
REMOVES 

















YOU STEER A | “VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC 
SMOOTH COURSE iT WINS THE GIRLS 
\ EVERY TIME! 








WIN a Fabulous Yachting Holiday 


iIn“VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC’S 


“FBP Talk” CONTEST! 


Grand Priz for you and fi of WATER SHOES (Water Shoes, 
your friends a 7-day sea-gi on ball Inc.)—AIREX fishing kits with 
island-hopping in the Bahamas or Eldorado reel and glass rod—SURF 
a fabulous yacht, and two great "N POOL fun boards 
days in Nassau—everything with all Pick up an entry blank and 
expenses paid! ‘FLIP TALK” Dictionary wherever 
Over 900 other “water fun” ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic is sold. You'll 
prizes: JOHNSON SEA HORSE learn the newest groovy words to 
outboard motors GRUEN water- help you win! Just follow the rules 
proof watches—FORM-A-SKI water  andtellin25“Flip Talk” words what 
kis (B. H. & W. Mfg. Co.)—plastic ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic means to you. 





Listen to Your Favorite Disc Jockey for Clues! 




















Seagtilel Nats 


THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 


A Breck Shampoo for your individual hair condition helps 
bring out the natural beauty and lustre of your hair. One 
Breck Shampoo is for dry hair. Another Breck Shampoo is 
fer oily hair. A third Breck Shampoo is for normal hair. 
Seiect the Breck Shampoo that is right for you - the correct 


shampoo to leave your hair clean, fragrant, and lustrous. 





Vew packages marked with color help you select the correct Breck Shampoo 


@ Red for dry hair : Yellow for oily hair :' @ Blue for normal hair 


- 2% oz. 39¢ 4 0z. 60¢ 8 oz. $1.00 16 oz. $1.75 


4 ounces 60¢ 
AVAILABLE WHEREVER COSMETICS ARE SOLD 


rig 
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* EDUCATION NEWS OF THE WEEK * 





New Kind of School 


A five 
ondary education has led to the conclu 
sion that the 
kind of school.” 

The study, 
set up by the National Association of 
Secondary-School 
mended that in the school of tomorrow 


year study of American sex 


nation needs “a new 


: 
made by a commission 


Principals, recom 
Some classes should be smaller than 
classes of today The commission sug 
gests discussion groups of 15 or fewer 
pupils 
PBut othe: 
larger (For some presentations, classes 
100 to 300 students 
the study group said.) 

There should be 
for and more emphasis on independent 
(About 40 per cent of the stu 
should be 


c lasses should be Truc h 


can range from 
more opportunities 


study 


dent's schedule spent on 
creative, independent work.) 
>The present 


curriculum should be replaced by one 


“ice tray” concept of the 


that divides the program into stages or 
steps, rather than years or gr ides 

PA battery of staff specialists, commu 
nity consultants, general aides, clerks, 
and assistants should back 
up the work of the teachers. ( Profes- 
sional teachers, it was noted, now waste 
time on tasks that 
could be performed by other persons 
or by 
The 


teachers should be 


instruction 


two-thirds of their 


automated devices. ) 


individual differences among 
recognized through 
differentiated 
ments and work loads, and salary dif 


ferentials 


team teaching, assign- 


School buildings should be designed 
to reflect the new look in the curricu- 
lum. (Room sizes should be flexible, 
spaces near resource centers should be 
provided for independent study, and 
buildings should be equipped for E-TV 
and other automated devices. ) 
that 
follows the proposed pattern, the re- 
port a how-to-do-it chapter 
Another chapter describes 
and evaluates more than 100 experi- 
ments the commission. 
The report, Focus on Change: Guide 
to Better Schools (Rand McNally, 
$1.25), was prepared by Dr. J. Lloyd 


Because no school exists today 


contains 
for schools 


conducted by 


Trump, commission director, and Dor 
sey Baynham, former managing editor 
of Education U.S.A. The five-vea: 
project was supported by the Ford 
Foundation and the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education 


Controversial Issue 


L poy nc, Germany — Just as in 
the United States, social studies 
teachers in Germany must tackle con- 
troversial issues in the classroom. And 
United States—there 
are some issues which are very difficult 
to handle. The Nazi era has long been 


just as in the 


suc h an issue here 


But three events have made the so- 
cial studies teacher's “hands-off policy 
a tenuous one 

1. The wave of swastika smearings 
touched off by 


Cologne synagogue over a 
, 


the desecration of the 
year ago 
The Eichmann trial in Israel 


3. The current series of documen 


taries appearing weekly over German 
television on the subject of the Third 
Reich. 

German newspapers have given the 
Eichmann trial And 
students have class 


major 
been 


coverage 
coming to 





with embarrassing questions Hoy 
could such things have happened in 
Germany? How could the Nazis go that 
far? Why didn’t the Germans do some 
thing about it? 

The embarrassment pops up in two 
First, the teacher 


on the spot personally 


is usually put 
{ The 


themselves 


areas 
youngel 
fairly 
a } 1 | 

The older ones find themselves 


ones can extricate 
easily 
hard-pressed to answer the sharp and 
pointed questions of German students 
Greater embarrassment, in the long run, 
occurs at home. Students demand to 
what their parents were 
during the Hitler regime. Did 
vote for him? Did they 
his policies? Were they members of the 
Nazi party? Did they know the extent 
of the barbarous acts of the Hitler re 
gime? (One teacher told Scholastic 
“We, of course, are shocked by the 
reports of barbarism coming from the 
Eichmann trial. Of course we knew that 
the Nazis were sending Jews to con- 
centration never 
dreamed they would go ‘that far.” 
Students find they 
research on their own to find the an- 
swers. They read books like Komman- 
dant in Auschwitz, Der Wall, Anne 


4 v' } 2 if 


t 
(By 


know doing 


they 
go along with 


camps, but we 


must do a lot of 


Look Magazine Photo 


Helen Adams, Cumberland, Wis., kindergarten teacher, was chosen National Teacher 
of the Year in competition sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education, Council of 
Chief State School Officers, and look Magazine. She has been teaching 17 years. 


HAVE A HAPPY SUMMER! 
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Frank, Das Dritte Reich und die Juden, 
and others 

But many do more than just read 
Tens of thousands of students make a 
pilgrimage to the site of Bergen-Belsen 
concentration camp each year to visit 
the mass grave where Anne Frank lies 
buried. Hundreds have volunteered for 
work Israeli “kibbutzim” (collec- 
tive farms) 

Here in Wolfsburg, student editors 
of the Ratsgymnasium magazine, Dia- 
gonale, published a special issue _re- 
cently on the Nazis and the Jews. The 
Ratsgymnasium (council high school) is 
located at this industrial site of the 
huge Volkswagen industrial plant. It is 
just five miles from the Soviet-occupied 


on 


zone of East Germany 
German student editors 
vinced that their fellow students must 
be made aware of the causes and con- 
sequences of the Hitler regime if Ger- 
many is to avoid another such regime 
in the future. So, when Diagonale pub- 
lished its special issue, it included a 
list of 36 major works available to the 
German student for 


are con- 


reference 


And the youthful editors are not go- 
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ing to give up there. Late last month, 
one told a Scholastic Teacher reporter: 

“We don’t get much chance to dis- 
cuss Eichmann in school. So I think 
I'm going to get hold of a tape re- 
corder, go to the places where students 
gather, and tape a discussion of what 
they think about the Eichmann case 
Then we'll the story in 
magazine.” —Howarp LANGER 


print our 


. 

Closings Legal? 

Are states required under the Con- 
stitution to maintain public schools? 

Three Federal judges in Louisiana 
have asked the United States Attorney 
General and the attorney general of 
each state to answer this question 

Their replies, due June 5, will help 
a special District Court in New Or- 
leans decide whether a community 
can legally close its public schools 

The issue was raised recently when 
the white residents of St. Helena Parish 
(county) in Louisiana voted to close 
their public schools rather than inte- 
grate them. The county was the first 
to act under a recently-enacted state 
local option law. However, the St. Hel- 
ena school board promised not to close 
the schools pending the Federal court's 
ruling 

Legal experts have said that the U.S 
Constitution specifically re 
quire states to maintain public schools 
But the three judges, in calling for 
comment the suggested 
that public education might have be 


does not 


on question, 
come so much a part of the national 
way of life that to deny such schooling 
would deprive citizens of their rights 
without due process of law, in violation 
of the Fourteenth Amendment 

So far only one county in the country 
Edward in Vir 
ginia actually public 
schools to avoid integration. White chil 
dren there attend private s« hools, sup 
ported largely by but 
Negro youngsters for the most part are 


Prince “southside” 


has closed its 


public funds, 
receiving no schooling at all 

In a move to end this situation, U.S 
Attorney Robert F. Kennedy 
and the Justice Department recently 
asked a Federal Court to compel Prince 
Edward to provide an integrated sys 
tem of public education and to with 
hold public Virginia 
public school nntil the county complies 


Blunt Words 


“Our total educational effort is slov 
enly and lax.” The nation has not given 
the ‘the kind of 
which they are able to absorb.” 

These blunt words were spoken re 
cently by Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Appearing at a ceremony that marked 


General 


support of any 


children education 


. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


the induction of Dr. John R. Everett as 
chancellor of the City University of 
New York (formerly the city college 
Ribicoff followed up recent 
U.S. Education Commis 
sioner Sterling M. McMurrin. 

Like MecMurrin (see Scholastic 
Teacher, April 19), Ribicoff charged 
that often schools soft 
and weak, our facilities poor and over 


system ) 
criticisms by 


“too our are 
< rowded zs 

He challenged American education 
(young people) with the 
to enable each 
his individual 


“to imbue 
desire for 
of them to 
potential.” 


excellence, 


fulfill 


. >. . 

“Seeing” Writing 

A visual approach to teaching com 
position being tested at the Univ. of 
Pittsburgh is regarded there as “a major 
breakthrough in the long fight against 
the inadequate communication skills of 
< ollege graduates a 

Developed by Pitt professor Edwin 
L. Peterson over the past two years 
the system utilizes a modern version of 
the magic lantern, which projects writ 
material and designs on a larg: 
Pictorial devices and color 


ten 
screen are 
used to demonstrate grammatical and 
literary devices 
For example to show how a division 
between two sentences can be bridge d 
Peterson uses a picture of a bridge 
with echo words, conjunctions, or other 
bridging devices falling into place 

4 professor of English and writing 
for Peterson comments about 
the 


script to 


53 
>>) years 


system I have to see a manu 
} 


tell whether it good 
vet for all these years, writing teachers 


is any 
myself included—have been trying to 
tell students about writing. It's no won 
der that it hasn't worked.” 

At present all freshmen enrolled at 


the University meet in small writing 
workshops twice a week and in classes 
of 200 with Peterson once a week. It 
vas in the larger sessions that the new 


method was born 


Composition Cues 


> Twelve-vear-olds are not too voung 
to write good compositions 
But ‘best able to 
ibout personal experiences and thei: 
them 


observations of a 


they are write 
world around 
the 


group of high school English teachers 


reactions to the 

Those were 
in a report to the Yale ( Univ.) Confer 
ence on the Teaching of English last 
month 

Their report—on how to start junior 
high school students at writing—urged 
junior high English teachers to limit 
subjects they ask students to 
about “only in the most general way 
It recommended that the length of the 


write 
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writing assignment be limited, however, 
since “there is little to be accomplished 
by a long assignment and the teacher's 
time is always a factor.” 

The most urgent recommendation of 
the committee was that the best way 
to teach writing is by assigning writing. 
The report observed: 

“The English teacher who succeeds 
in convincing his students that every- 
thing they write down on paper is an 
exercise in thinking and writing will 
win his goal most decisively.” 

Presenting the report was John 
Ragle, English teacher at Springfield 
(Vt.) HLS. Working with him on the 
report were: Gary Burgard, Hamden 
(Conn.) H.S.; John F. Joseph, The 
Choate School, Wallingford, Conn.; 
Mary Lanigan, Newton (Mass.) H.S 
and Henry F. Olds, Jr., Harvard Gradu 
ate School of Education 


Don’t Miss .. . 


like it or not! 


The Process of Education, by Jerome 
Bruner (Harvard Univ. Press, $2.75). 
The key to learning in a time of rapidly 
exploding knowledge, says Bruner, is an 
understanding of the “structure” of 
each discipline—the fundamental prin- 
ciples of each field 

Excellence, by John W. Gardner 
(Harper's, $3.95). The president of the 
Carnegie Foundation examines the ques 
tion “Can we be equal and excellent, 
too?” in a provocative book of high 
interest to educators 

The Budget Guide to Europe, by 
Howard and Adelaide Stein (Van Nos- 
trand, $6.50), a detailed and up-to- 
date guide which shows how one can 
comfortably tour Europe on $6-$8 
per day, 

Classroom Teacher's Guide to Audio- 
Visual Materials, by Florence B. Freed- 
man and Esther L. Berg (Chilton, $5) 
Set for summer publication, this A-V 
text concentrates on specific teaching 
and learning suggestions, rather than 
on machines and gadgets 

An Album of Modern Poetry, an 
anthology of three 33% rpm 12-inch 
featuring 46 American and 
British poets reading from their own 
works. Order from: Recording Labora- 
tory, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D.C. ($13.50, with texts) 

Voices Toward Peace, a single 33% 
rpm 12-inch record which recreates 
the U.N.’s history through voices of 
the people who made it. Order from: 
Decca Records, 445 Park Ave., N.Y., 
N.Y. (monaural, $4.95; stereo, $5.98) 

Interpreting and Teaching American 
History, yearbook of National Council 
for the Social Studies, in which his- 
torians review research and interpre- 
tations of U.S. history from colonial 


records 


times to the present. Educators’ sug- 
gested approaches to teaching history 
in elementary and secondary schools 
follow. Order from: NCSS, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (paper- 
bound, $4; clothbound, $5). 

Decade of Experiment, a report on 
the ten-year history of the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, with 
descriptions of representative experi- 
ments it has supported for U.S. schools 
and colleges. The 120-page, illustrated 
booklet is available free from the Fund, 
477 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y 


in Brief 


>The National Merit Scholarship Corp. 
last morth announced the names of this 
year's Merit Scholars: 1,090 high school 
seniors who won approximately $5 mil- 
lion in college scholarships. Top school, 
with a record-breaking eight winners: 


Bronx H.S. of Science in New York 


>A substantial majority of American 
teachers apparently favors the “judi- 
cious use” of corporal punishment in 
elementary schools. A teacher opinion 
poll conducted by the Nation. Educa- 
tion Association found that 71.6 per 
cent of those sampled were for corporal 
punishment. A breakdown of results 
showed 74.7 per cent of secondary 
school instructors and 69.8 per cent of 


At Our 
Eoeeud| Corner 


33 West 42nd Street, 
Now York 36, H.Y. 





It is customary, in this last issue of 
the school year, to send best wishes 
for a pleasant summer to all our sub- 
scribers. But I should like to take this 
opportunity also to bring news of a 
major undertaking that has occupied 
us here at Scholastic since last De- 
cember. It has had to do with improved 
operation of our Subscription Depart- 
ment’s data processing system. 

We have been disturbed by the 
number of complaints received during 
the school year just ending from sub- 
scribers whose service has been less 
than satisfactory. We are determined 
to prevent any recurrence during the 
coming school year. To this end we 
instituted, and have now completed, an 
exhaustive study and review of all 
procedures required in the handling of 
subscriber's orders and accounts. 

Scholastic’s Subscription Department 
is “automated” in the sense that elec- 
tronic data processing equipment re- 
places human hands and minds in 
many critical operations. Along with 
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elementary teachers were in favor. 
While three-fourths. of the secondary 
school teachers backed corporal pun- 
ishment in elementary schools, a far 
smaller majority of these teachers (58.3 
per cent) favored such disciplinary 
measures in high school. 


Maryland has set new standards for 
teachers which put less emphasis on 
“methods” courses. After July 1, the 
“methods” requirement will be 26 hours 
(instead of 32) for elementary teach- 
ers and 18 hours for high school teach- 
ers. In addition, the present 30 certifi- 
cates now recognized will be reduced 
to three: provisional, standard, and ad- 
vanced. The latter will be issued to 
those with 10 years of experience and 
a fifth year of college preparation. 


»Tony Simon, editor of NewsTime, is 
author of the newly-published North 
Pole, the Life Story of Robert E. Peary 
(Doubleday). Book is adventurous bi- 
ography for reluctant readers 11-14 


PElmer Halseth, a Rock Springs 
(Wyo.) history teacher, doubles as 
a Wyoming legislator. Elected to the 
state House of Representatives in 
1956, his current term expires in 1963. 
Halseth finds legislative duty “both in- 
teresting and educational.” Among his 
committee assignments: the Education 
committee. 


the marvels of automation, however, 
go some hard truths, one of which is 
that data processing machines are only 
as intelligent as the people who “pro- 
gram” their use—and often a good deal 
less so. Real authorities on this subject 
are those high school seniors who, 
thanks to a short-circuited computer, 
were recently notified they had failed 
college entrance examinations they had 
never taken, in subjects they had never 
studied. Obviously, a computer has no 
conscience. 

To guard against similar failures, 
both real and potential, we found it 
necessary to build into our system an 
extensive series of controls and safe- 
guards—in effect to create a conscience 
for the machine. This has been the 
object of our efforts over the past five 
months, and I am happy to be able to 
report now that extensive testing and 
re-testing of new procedures have 
yielded most reassuring results. In ef- 
fect, then, this is a promise of speedy 
and accurate service to all subscribers 
in 1961-62, and particularly to those 
who may have had difficulty this year. 

Happy vacation! 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 
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Socio Drama- 


EFFECTIVE APPROACH 
TO GUIDANCE 


By MYRON A. SOKOLOFF 


Mary two, Mary three!” 
teen-age bovs and girls 
The sixth, 


a thin, bookish-looking boy, came down 


MS one 
The five 
on the stage troze in position 


to the lip of the stage and began to tell 
audience of high 
felt inside after 
insulted and re 


the hushed junior 
school students how he 


he had 


yer ted by 


been bitterly 


the ther teen agers in the 
play 


The “Mary one 


a device that the 


two, and three” was 
boys and girls in the 
cast used to enable them to “freeze” on 
itself was a socio drama 


which we have presented 


cue. The play 
one of many 
during the last five vears at Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High School. 

Socio dramas present challenging 
studies in human relations. They depict 
child-school-family problems and cover 
a wide variety of subjects, such as dat- 
ing, family 
group rejection of an 


manners. These plays do not supply pat 


sibling jealousy, 
and 


finances 
individual, 


solutions to the problems presented in 
them. nor are the characters the usual 
superfic ially drawn versions of teen-agers 
and their Instead, they offer 
true-to-life problems 


which are realistic and of great concern 


parents 

people facing 
to the audience 

Socio dramas have many features par 
ticularly suitable for school use 

1. They can be presented in approxi 


mately 30 minutes 


+ 


2. They require no costumes and few 


stage properties 
3. Since they are written in the vo- 
cabulary and language pattern of teen- 
agers and are easy to read, they may 
have value for retarded readers 

4. Most are also suitable for P. T. A 
presentation and discussion. 
a creative springboard 


»f human behavior 


5 They are 
for discussions 

We had decided to try socio drama 
at Woodrow Wilson as a part of our 
homeroom guidance program. We felt 
that the dramatic form would be more 
effective in sparking discussion of major 
adolescent problems than a mere state- 
ment of the problem, description of a 
situation, or reading of a case study 


After looking over several scripts, we 


Myron A. Sokoloff teaches English 
and social studies and is a group guid 
Woodrow Wilson 
VN. J 


ance coordinator at 
Ir. H. §. in Clifton 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Students at Woodrow Wilson Jr. H. S. in Clifton, N. J., rehearse the socio drama 
The Daily Special, written by Nora Stirling, published by Human Relations Aids 


called The Ins and the 


because it dealt with a situation 


selected one 
Outs 
prevalent in our school 

This play concerns a teen-age boy 
members of his class be 


“different.” He's a “book 


worm, dresses in a very loud manner 


exc luded by 
cause he 1S 
is “pushy,” and smaller than the others 
in class. The characters call him “Lea 
the flea.” The play 


students are 


is designed so that 
made aware of the inner 
thoughts and feelings of the characters 
having the 


cTruc ial mo 


This is accomplished by 
action of the play stop at 
ments so that the actors can reveal what 
they are really thinking. 

was devoted to 


Spec ial attention 


casting the part of Lea. Since he was 
such an unsympathetic character, we 
feared that the boy playing the part 
might be subject to ridicule. The one 
finally selected was president of the 


school council, a member of the base 
ball team, and very popular among the 
students. 

During rehearsals, homeroom teachers 


and a 


were invited to preview the play 
meeting held 
sion techniques. (The real value of this 


type of program is derived from the dis 


was to illustrate discus 


cussions which follow the play.) As an 
additional aid, we mimeographed and 
distributed to homeroom teachers copies 
of a discussion guide supplied along 
with the script 

The Ins and the Outs was presented 
to our seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
during three consecutive assembly pe- 
riods. The students then returned to an 
extended homeroom period to discuss 
the play. 

The length, direction, and depth of 
these discussions were, of course, dic- 
tated by the interests and. needs of the 
students. There was no specified amount 
of material to be covered. What was 
sought was a free exchange of ideas in 
Most of our 


a relaxed atmosphere 


teachers felt that their classes responded 
to this type of program with more en 
thusiasm than was demonstrated during 
homeroom guidance 


inv of our other 


programs 
Since the program scored such a hit 
and since we felt the 


vith 


yur students 


t ype would be 
vell, we suggested that the student cast 


perform the play for the P. T. A. The 
performance 

For many weeks afterward, this pro 
talk Some 
students even related that they had con 
their 


Although there was no forma! 


interesting to parents as 


Was very suct essful 


gram was the of our school 


tinued discussions at home with 


parents 
guidance 


evaluation idministrators, 


personnel, teachers, parents, and stu 


dents felt that this was one of the most 
meaningful programs presented a 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High. 

Our socio drama was well rehearsed 
ind presented to the entire student bod 
and P. T. A 
as_ effective 

} 


readings tor 


but such plays can be just 
used as dramati 
health, or soci i] 


living classes, homeroom periods, or as 


when 
English 
teacher study 


material for parent or 


groups 





SOURCES 


Socio dramas and/or descriptive literature 
may be obtained from the following. All ore 
New York City addresses 
American Theatre Wing Community Ploys, 16) 

W. 93rd S& 

Humon Relations Aids, 104 E. 25th 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madi- 
son Ave. 

Nationa! Association for Mental Health, 10 Co- 
lumbus Circle 

Guidance Through Drama, by Jerry Weiss, Ed.D 

1954, Whiteside, Inc. & William Morrow & 

Co., Inc., 425 Park Ave. South. 

*Owned and 
ling, Americar 
93rd St.. New York 


copyrighted by Nora Stir 
Theatre Wing, Inc., 161 W 
N. ¥ 
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TEACHING 
(GUIDE 


for this issue of 


Senior Scholastic 


*WHAT’S IN THIS ISSUE 


> Special Section: Selections from the 
1960 Scholastic Awards, pp. 13-26 


> March of Events: What's Ahead This 
Summer (News Review), p. 7 


> History Behind the Headlines: The 
Bishops vs. the Death Penalty, p. 10 


> The American Image: Speaking of 
Teen-Agers and Delinquency, p. 12 


Death Penalty (p. 10) 
“ae 


American History, Prob 
Digest of the Article 


Rarely has capital punishment been 
under such steady assault as during the 
past few years. The recent report of 
the Episcopal bishops is the latest salvo 
in a continuing effort to abolish the 
death penalty. The bishops charge that 
capital punishment violates Christian 
teaching, brutalizes society, and fails 
to deter crime. 

Over the centuries the number of 
crimes punishable by death has been 
reduced. In nine of our 50 states and 
more than 50 nations, the death penalty 
has been abolished. There are sharp 
differences over whether the death pen- 
alty deters crime. Naturally, there are 
no statistics to show how many crimes 
were not committed because potential 
criminals feared the death sentence. 





acy 


Aim 

To help students review the history 
of capital punishment and to evaluate 
arguments over the abolition of the 
death penalty. 


Assignment 

1. The number of crimes punishable 
by death have decreased over the cen- 
turies. Explain. 

2. The death penalty is a necessary 
weapon to deter crime, Do you agree? 
Support your position. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Rarely has capital punishment 
been under such steady assault as dur- 
ing the past few years. How do you 
account for the increased interest? 


2. What is the law on capital pun- 
ishment in our state? Should it be 
changed? Why or why not? 


Things to Do 


Two students with opposing views 
on Capital punishment can debate the 
question. After their initial presenta- 
tions, about three minutes each, they 
can be allowed a minute to refute each 
other. The class can then ask questions 
or make comments. 


Delinquency (p. 12) 
American History, Problems of Democracy, 
Guidance 
In The American Image, Judge E. 
Barrett Prettyman of the U. S. Court 
of Appeals describes varied reactions of 
teen-agers to organized society, 


Discussion Questions 


1. In general, Judge Prettyman’s at- 
titude toward teen-agers is sympathetic. 
Do you agree? Why? 

2.. How do you explain the behavior 
of some teen-agers who “do the darn- 
dest things” (as the Judge puts it)? 

3. What is your understanding of the 
term “organized society”? 
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4. Are teen-agers meeting their re- 
sponsibilities to society? Be specific. 


Things to Do 


Students can write a “practice” let- 
ter to Judge Prettyman reacting to his 
remarks about teen-agers. 


What Johnny Had (p. 14) 
American History, World History 


An account of the medical research 
leading to the discovery of a disease 
which prevented a boy from develop- 
ing antibodies to combat repeated in- 
fections. While the disease, “agamma- 
globulinemia,” affects few people, its 
many implications make it extremely 
significant scientifically. 

This award winning essay is written 
in non-technical language and carries a 
strong element of suspense. There is a 
surprise ending which will give readers 
a glow. 


Things to Do 

Students may be encouraged to make 
the acquaintance of such books as: 
Microbe Hunters, by Paul De Kruif; 
Men of Science in America, by Bernard 


TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


stimulating lessons. 





May we take a backward and a forward look? We have visited you every 
week during the 1960-61 school year, and we have brought both good and 
bad news. Almost always, we have looked behind current affairs in an effort 
to clarify issues for your students. We must confess that as we worked on 
each issue, it became clearer to us, too. We know from having talked to some 
of you that you enjoyed a similar experience. 

As Social Studies teachers we have a responsibility for being well 
informed, It was our intention to make that responsibility more pleasant 
by highlighting the significant aspects in our teaching guide. We have 
suggested lesson plans, discussion questions, objective tests, things to do, 
and supplied references. We never for a moment expected you to use all our 
suggestions, but we do hope that some of them have helped you to plan 


This being the final issue of Senior Scholastic for the current school 
year, we want to wish you a pleasant and rewarding summer vacation. And 
we hope you'll again be a Senior Scholastic subscriber when our first issue 
of the new fall term appears right after Labor Day. 


—H. L. H. 
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Jaffe; American Women of Science, by 
Edna Yost. 


Hiroshima (p. 16) 


American History, World History 


In this award winning essay, the chal- 
lenging view is set forth that the bomb- 
ng of Hiroshima was a mistake. Ac- 
cording to the writer, the U. S. can be 
accused of moral wrong and military 
unnecessity in taking those 78,150 lives 
on August 6, 1945 


Discussion Questions 


1. What factors do you think were 
taken into consideration before the de- 
cision was made to drop an atomic 
bemb on Hiroshima? 

2. If vou had been President Tru 
man, would you have approved the 
atomic attacks on Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki? Defend your answer. 

3. To what extent, if any, may the 
experience at Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
prevent any further use of nuclear 
bombs in wartime? 


Things to Do 


Students who have read John Hersey's 
Hiroshima can give their reactions to 
this stirring story of what happened at 
Hiroshima. Others can be encouraged 
to read the book 


Gold Speaks (p. 18) 


American History 


The excitement of the California gold 
rush is captured in this award winning 
essay. The writer demonstrates that 
gold is “the most important figure in 
the history of California,” helping to 
build it to its present greatness 


Discussion Questions 


1. If you had lived at the time gold 
was discovered in California, what 
factors would you have considered be- 
fore deciding whether or not to leave 
for the gold fields? 

2. People other than miners made 
their fortunes during the days of the 
gold rush. How? 

3. Gold mines were soon exhausted 
in California, but the land and people 
were not. What is meant by this? 


References 


California, by John W. Caughey, 
N. Y.: Prentice-Hall, 1953. A compre 
hensive college textbook. 

Gold Is the Cornerstone, by John W 
Caughey. Berkeley: U. of California 


Press, 1948 


Civil War (p. 19) 


American History, Problems of Democracy 


The writer of this thought-provoking 





This is the final issue of Senior 
Scholastic for this school year 

Our sincere thanks to you for your 
nany letters, both of approval and 
mstructive riticism. Just as you ve 
had your lassroom problems, we ve 
had our share too—news events that 
broke just as we were to go on the 
press (and in a few instances, a day 
later!), production and bindery “sna 
fus” (we believe we have those licked 
now und an assorted number of other 
headaches associated with any human 
enterprise 

All in all, it's been an exciting—and 
complex year of news the Congo 
Laos, Cuba, Algeria, the Kennedy-Nixon 
umpaign, the space race, etc., et 
We've sought to present these events 
for high school classrooms with an 
xccuracy, perspective, fairness and bal- 
wnce. that are not possible in daily 
newspapers or on television, or for 
that matter in other magazines which 
are more opinion than hard news 

There have been a few additions to 
our format this year. The tremendous 
response to our 1960 series on values 
led to the new, regular feature The 
American Ilmage—examining the social, 
cultural, and moral problems of today 
We have also increased the number of 





So Long for a While... 


major features dealing with economic 
issues 

Our formula for next year will be 
to alternate both the National Affairs 
Feature and the Forum Topic of the 
Week between economic and political 
subjects. There will also be the weekly 
World Affairs Feature, examining an 
international “hot spot” in depth—plus 
History Behind the Headlines, the 
March of Events, Newsmakers, and our 
other regular features 

There'll also be some exciting spec ial 
issues next year—a brand-new, revised 
1961 U.S. & World Affairs Annual; a 
timely, “in perspective” look at the 
latest trends in air, sea, and land 
Transportation; and a special series on 
communism and the Cold War 

We hope you ll assure your sharing 
these features with us next year by 
renewing your subscription. And to con- 
clude our “commercial”: won't you re- 
new early—before the current term ends? 
That way you avoid the fall rush, and 
we have time to process your subscrip- 
tion with greater efficiency. Your first 
issue will be waiting for you on the 
opening day of school next fall. 

In the meantime, our best wishes 
for a happy, safe, and rewarding sum- 
mer vacation. —R.H. 








SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


essay is dismayed by the pageantry now 
surrounding the centennial of a war 
which she regards as “an atrocity.” 


Things to Do 


1. Students can report on ways in 
which the Civil War centennial is being 
observed. 

2. Organize a round-table discussion 
in which students exchange opinion on 
lessons to be learned from the Civil War 
and the ways in which the centennial 
is being observed. 

3. Books on the Civil War are legion 
However, students who have not made 
the acquaintance of Bruce Catton 
should be encouraged to do so. Some 
of his books are: Mr. Lincoln’s Army 
Glory Road: The Bloody Route from 
Fredericksburg to Gettysburg, and A 
Stillness at Appomattox. 


Conservation (p. 22) 
American History, Economics, Problems of 
Democracy 
The writer of this award winning 
ESSA) emphasizes that the nearest desert 
is six inches down. “Notorious em 
bezzlers of the soil bank,” she declares 
include “erosion, leaching, plowing up 
ind down hills and cutting trees from 
hills.” We must conserve our soil and 
water for present as well as future gen 


erations 


Discussion Questions 


1. What evidence have we our soil 
bank is being emptied? 

2. Conservation is a major concern 
for all of us. Why? 


3. What can be done to conserve our 


soil and water? 


References 


Recent Yearbooks of the U. S, De- 
partment of Agriculture (Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) in 
clude: Water (1959); Land (1958) 
Soil (1957). 


Shakespeare (p. 24) 


World History 


The controversy over the “true” au 
thorship of Shakespeare’s plays and 
sonnets is reviewed by this award 


winner 


Things to Do 


1. Discuss: What do you think of the 
evidence brought forward to prove that 
Shakespeare did not write the plays and 
sonnets attributed to him? Why has the 
question intrigued scholars for so many 
generations? 

2. Students can talk about their fa- 
vorite Shakespeare play, Which ones 


have they seen? Read? 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on page 7-T 
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